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The yacht anchorage at Cowes during “Cowes Week.” The Royal Yacht is the steam yacht in left center. The other steam yacht at right 


is the Alexandra. 


Cowes Week and the Royal Yacht Squadron 


OWES, a sleepy town of about 15,000 inhabitants 
situated on the Isle of Wight opposite to the 


entrance to Southamp- 
ton Water, lies dormant for 
the greater part of the year. 
When the sap begins to run 
the inhabitants waken from 
their winter lethargy and, 
as the season advances, activ- 
ities increase; houses receive 
new coats of paint, gardens 
are put in order, ship chand- 
lers and small shop keepers 
replenish their stocks and 
there is an atmosphere of 
bustle and activity which be- 
tokens that something of im- 
portance is pending. This 
something of importance is 
“Cowes Week,” which oc- 
curs during the first week 
in August. In addition to 
being the premier yachting 
event in Great Britain, and 
probably in the world, it has 
also become a great social 
event. The London season 
has waned and society has 
marked time for this, the 
last great social event of the 
year, before it disperses it- 





By Joun M. SavaGe 


American Consul, Southampton, England 





A street in Cowes, leading to the Parade. This is one of the wide 
streets of the old town. 


self principally to the grouse moors and salmon rivers 
of Scotland, where it goes in the late summer. 


Steam and sailing craft an- 
chor in Cowes Roads, where 
the larger racing yachts are 
also at anchor, while the 
harbor teems with racing 
craft and smaller yachts of 
every size and description. 
For those not fortunate 
enough to possess a yacht of 
their own or to be guests 
during ‘‘ The Week,” the ma- 
jority of the private resi- 
dences on the Island, which 
is about 21 miles long by 13 
wide, can be had at a price, 
and furnished rooms, board- 
ing houses and hotels are 
packed to capacity at prices 
which only the well-to-do 
can afford. 

For the years 1914 to 1919 
inclusive Cowes week was 
abandoned on account of 
the war, but since then the 
function has been reéstab- 
lished and every year has 
seen it approach more nearly 
to its pre-war splendor. 

That Cowes Week will ever 
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again be the brilliant function it was is questionable 
for two reasons, although there is no cause to believe 
that it will not maintain its supremacy as the great- 
est yachting week in the world. These reasons are the 
increased cost of building and maintenance of large 
pleasure craft and the enforced withdrawal to a large 
extent of yachtsmen of other nationalities, both as com- 
petitors and spectators. This latter especially refers to 
the late Emperor William of Germany and a horde 
of German princes and aristocrats who, in the years 
immediately preceding the World War, were usually to 
be found at Cowes during the yachting week. Yachting 
on any extensive scale is a sport that is largely confined 
to those of ample means and leisure; and while the 





























A hitherto unpublished photograph of their Majesties King Edward 
VII and King Alfonso of Spain, taken on board H. M. Yacht Bri- 
tannia during a race. This picture might well be entitled the 
‘“‘Merry Monarchs.” 
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The lawn connected with the Royal Yacht Squadron Castle at Cowes. Here, during Cowes Week, European society 
gathers, and invitations are as eagerly sought for as presentations at court. 


leisure class still exists in England to a considerable 
extent, high taxation and the increased cost of upkeep 
of baronial halls and ancestral estates has made sad 
inroads in incomes and in many cases has necessitated 
curtailment of expenditure. 

King Charles the Second is credited with the introduc- 
tion to England of small sailing vessels devoted to the 
purposes of pleasure, and can therefore be looked upon 
as the father of yachting. When yet a boy it is said that 
while on a visit to the Channel Islands in 1646 he de- 
voted much of his time to sailing a small boat about the 
coasts, and in 1660 the Dutch East India Company 
presented him with a sailing vessel of about twenty tons 
burthen from which he derived much enjoyment. The 
name ‘‘yacht’’ as applied to this vessel was the first 
general use of the term in England. 

It was in the latter part of the eighteenth and the 
early part of the nineteenth centuries that the wealth and 
fashion of the day were attracted to Cowes as a pleasant 
place in which to spend a holiday. The Solent, on which 
Cowes is situated, is one of the most suitable bodies of 
water available for yacht racing. It divides the Isle of 
Wight from the mainland and extends from the Needles 
at one end to the Nab Light at the other, both well known 
to travelers who enter and depart from England via 
Southampton. The width of the Solent varies from three 
to five miles, and one advantage of the Cowes program is 
that in most races the courses are so laid that the yachts 
engaged are visible during the entire race. A writer of the 
day has given us his impression of Cowes as follows: 


Nothing like its aspect was ever seen out of a box of Dutch toys. 
From the sea it looks like a heap of superior dog-kennels which have 
been rolled down from the hill on which it lies and brought up full on 
the edge of the water; the in-and-outness of its waterside premises 
seems incredible, and the rooms of its houses on shore are built on 
that model of yacht cabins which is the highest flight of the Cowes 
imagination. 
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The Zenith leading the Six Meter Class at Cowes. This is one of the. 
yachts which raced in the United States in 1924. 


That the men who were engaged in this pastime, and 
who during certain months of the year were brought into 
daily contact, would eventually form themselves into a 
club was a foregone conclusion. It thus happened that at 
the Thatched House Tavern in St. James’s Street, Lon- 
don, on June 1, 1815, the club now known as the Reyal 
Yacht Squadron was formed under the name of the 
Yacht Club. There were 42 charter members and a 
qualification for future membership was that the pro- 
posed member should be the owner of a yacht of at least 
ten tons burthen. In September, 1817, the Prince Regent, 
afterward King George the Fourth, intimated his desire 
to become a member of the Yacht Club, and thus began 
the connection between the royal family and the club 
which has since existed. The year following the qualifica- 
tion of membership was raised so that the ownership of a 
yacht of at least twenty tons burthen was one of the 
essentials, and the dues of £2, 2, 0 per annum which had 
been dropped, were restored. 

As tending to show the exclusiveness of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron in later years and the difficulty of elec- 
tion to membership, it may be pointed out that during a 
period of twelve years, out of 207 applicants only 112 
were elected. The Squadron is one of the clubs whose 
doors cannot be opened by a golden key, and it is on 
record that a wealthy and famous yachtsman was black- 
balled notwithstanding his proposer was no less an 
exalted person than the Prince of Wales. A well-known 
journalist in an article commenting on this attitude of the 
Squadron towards new members remarked: 


It is precisely this blackballing that makes the club to be so highly 
considered as it is, for in England the test of superiority is not looked 
for in the actual worth of a thing, but in the number of people who 
can be prevented from enjoying it. 


In 1818 the Yacht Club donated the sum of £70 
towards a prize fund in connection with races organized 
by the local boatmen, which was probably the initial 
prize donated by the club for a yacht race. 

In 1820, the Prince Regent having ascended the throne, 
the Yacht Club was authorized to add the prefix ‘“‘ Royal”’ 
to its name, and in 1832 members were allowed to fly the 
White Ensign, a privilege only at present awarded to the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, and one of its most valued 
possessions. 

Prior to 1825 the members had met more or less irregu- 
larly in taverns, and afterwards under more dignified sur- 
roundings in hotels, but in this year the present Castle, 
which has since been the home of the Squadron, was 





Start from Cowes of a race of the old Solent One-Design Class, very 
popular in its day. 


purchased and the Earl of Yarborough was elected 
Commodore. 

On August 10 and 11, 1826, the Royal Yacht Club 
organized the first regatta held at Cowes, and incidentally 
established Cowes as the headquarters of yachting in 
Great Britain. The principal race was for a gold cup of 
the value of £100, open to “‘ vessels belonging to the Royal 
Yacht Club of any rig or tonnage’’;.a condition being 
“vessels to carry any sails they please being the bona 
fide property of their owners.” As a precaution, and to 
do away with the annoyance that has caused so much 
unfavorable comment in connection with certain yacht 
races held in the United States, the committee wisely 
inserted in the official program, “‘It is earnestly requested 
that no gentleman’s yacht, hired vessel, or boat will 
attempt to cross the course, so as to impede the sailing 
vessels, or interrupt the amusement of the day.” 

It was not until 1829 that any system of handicapping 
was introduced into races sailed under the auspices of the 
club. These original handicaps consisted in the giving 
of a specified distance and, after many other systems had 
been tried and found unsatisfactory, the present system 
of time allowance based on measurement was adopted. 





His Majesty’s Britannia (No. 3) racing with Sir Thomas Lipton’s 
Shamrock, in 1924. 
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Part of the Parade at Cowes, showing the members’ landing steps and the entrance to the Royal Yacht Squadron Castle, which is opposite 
the third flagpole from the left. 


~, Sie eee 
The Library of the Royal Yacht Squadron Castle. The Sun Parlor of the Royal Yacht Squadron Castle at Cowes. The 
races are started from the parapet just outside the open door. 


The Castle, the 
club house of the 
Royal Yacht 
Squadron at 
Cowes. The steps 
on the left are 
the private land- 
ing place of the 
members of the 
Squadron and can 
be used only by 
them. 
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The Anglo-Amer- 
ican yacht race 
round the Isle of 
Wight, August, 
1868. The leading 
yacht is the Cam- 
bria, challenger for 
the America’s 
Cup in 1870. 





In 1829, also, the inhabitants of Cowes apparently 
woke up to the fact that the Yacht Club and its activities 
were conferring great benefit on the town and, in order to 
show their appreciation, a fund was raised and two cups 
presented for competition by yachts owned by members. 
This feature is still continued and the “Town Cup”’ race 
is one of the principal features of Cowes week. In 1827 
King George the Fourth presented a prize known as the 
King’s Cup and the long series of King’s and Queen’s 
Cups thus inaugurated has continued to the present day, 
these prizes providing the chief event of the Cowes 
Regattas. In 1833, William the Fourth having succeeded 
to the throne, the name of the club ‘‘as a mark of His 
Majesty’s gracious approval of an institution of such 
national utility’? was changed to its present name, The 
Royal Yacht Squadron. 

As showing the conservatism of the members of the 
club, which in this instance only reflected the general 
attitude of Britishers against the introduction of new- 
fangled ideas, the following resolution was passed at a 
meeting held in 1827: 
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The yacht America finishing the race of August 22, 1851, for what 
was afterwards known as the “America’s Cup.” The original of this 
painting is in the possession of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

















Resolved, That as a material object of this club is to promote sea- 
manship and the improvement of sailing vessels, to which the applica- 
tion of steam-engines is inimical, no vessel propelled by steam shall 





Cowes Castle with East Cowes in the distance. From an old colored 
etching in possession of the Royal Yacht Squadron. 


be admitted into the club, and any member applying a steam- 
engine to his yacht shall be disqualified thereby and cease to be a 
member. 


It was not until 1853 that the last ban against steam 
yachts was removed. 

In 1851 rumors reached Cowes that a boat was being 
built in the United States with the avowed intention 
of trying conclusions with English yachts in their own 
waters. Although by that time yachting was a flourishing 
sport in the United States, the fact does not seem to have 
been generally known in England, and particularly in 
English yachting circles, where the contemplated visit of 
the American yacht was treated with ‘amused surprise.” 
The New York Yacht Club had been organized in July, 
1844. John C. Stevens of Hoboken, New Jersey, who at 
the time mentioned was its Commodore, had for some 
years been interested in yachting and he and his brother 
Edwin, together with Messrs. Hamilton Wilkes, George 
L. Schuyler, James A. Hamilton and J. Beeckman Finlay 
ordered the schooner America, designed by George Steers 
and built by W. H. Brown. On receipt of the news of the 
proposed American invasion the following letters passed 
between the Earl of Wilton, the Commodore of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, and Commodore Stevens: 

(Continued on page 72) 





“Once Aboard the Hoogarts’ 


A Dutch Cruiser Makes Her Appearance in This Country 


By Freperic A. FENGER 


a LESS me! Have you seen her?” 

B “Yes. Have you?”’ 

‘And wha’ d’ you think of her?’”’ 

“Strike me pink! I dunno but what we'll think she’ s 
right pert, after we get used to her.”’ 

Her new owner reflected for a moment. “Like bein’ 
shipwrecked with your father-in-law’s wife? What?” 

“Oh, no!’’ I answered. ‘‘Not by a long shot. But 


Filalou’s so different. She has her embonpoints —’’ The 
pun was wasted, however. ‘“‘Wha’ d’ you say we have 
another snifter and then look at her again — together.” 


' 
i 
§ 
: 


The Filalou is a Dutch Hoogarts. The type is popular in Holland 
for cruising, as it is very roomy and comfortable. 


We had spent the bunt of the night before with a pair 
o’ jovial Scotsmen, and then had parted with mutual 
injunctions.to show up at Pier 62 when the Davisian 
docked. in the morning. And now, having separately 
viewed the immigrant from Holland, furtively, and re- 
tired to overhaul the effect en distance, we had come upon 
each other in a secluded corner of the dock. 

So we went aboard the steamer again, like a couple of 
half-shy schoolboys, and made our way to the after deck 
where Filalou sat snugged up against the cargo hatch — 
quite unabashed, for she would make herself very much 
at home wherever there might be salt water. Like a duck, 
a tawny duck with leeboards for wings and a nice white 
back that one wanted to stroke where her cabin top 
showed above the rail. Even her rudder head, cresting in 
over the tuck of her round, saucy stern, was altogether 
anatine — and fetching. Her breasty bow steeved up with 
a forward look that promised dry going. A strange craft, 
and our eyes took to roving the curves of her with an 
increasing respect for the competerit Dutchmen who had 
evolved her out of centuries of substantial practice among 
the !ow wind-riven islands where the Scheldt flows into 
the North Sea. Full-sweeping lines of many planes — 
such as find their best expression in the /emmeraakjachts 
and racing botters of the Zuyder Zee — rather more 
Grecian in their purity than Dutch. 

Especially does this hold when one views Filalou from 
abaft the beam whence the eye can at once encompass the 
generous lift of sheer and guard rail converging and then 
turning in double line around her stern, the up curve of 


her cabin sides, and the swelling camber of the top that 
ends in a louvre-like sweep over the companion doors to 
give height where we would place a cumbrous slide. And 
like all things well turned, she did not look her length of 
thirty-eight feet, nor her ample beam of thirteen! But 
that, evidently, is the way of hoogartsen. More golden 
than tawny, she was, for her planks are of. Swedish oak 
and her topsides varnished so that the kindly sun of a 
bright May morning made burnished high spots even 
through the accumulation of cinders which had been 
raining upon her all the way across from Antwerp. Her 
substantial guard rail— little need, ever, for pesky 
fenders that are always splitting — invited us to step 
aboard. 

Now, once aboard the hoogarts, we sensed that here 
was no bizarre water toy, but a substantial little ship. 
Her deck of teak runs out widely for’ard over her snoopy 
nose, and one has the impression of being on a much larger 
craft. Ample space here for swigging halliards and hand- 
ing the stays’l, and running out ground tackle, or smother- 
ing the ballooner, with room for the tender and enough 
left over for dancing a rigadoon. And the tumble home of 
her cabin trunk makes the feet feel that her waterways 
are twice their actual width. Almost knee high, those 
sides, and good to steady against in a seaway. We were 
rapidly getting married to her. Through the large oval 
light in her fore-hatch there was a glimpse of her tidy 
galley. We turned aft and stepped down into her spacious 
cockpit. 

Full width here, for the waterways stop against low 
washboards at the after end of the trunk, the wide teak 
rail cap being carried around her stern without a break. 
Self bailing and yet deep, there is an air of splendid 
security. All teak. And the seats of full width stock are 
deep enough to sleep upon. 


“A moment later she was i and her mast pent wag 


Below decks — a step and a half down from the cock- 
pit — her layout is that of the conventional hoogarts. 
Her cabin, very much the “‘social center,’’ is all lockers 
and cupboards with the exception of an upholstered 
transom to port, which hauls out to berth width. This 
we called the day bed. Over it are six lockers, one fitted 
with a fiddle for small china and table glass, the others 
for the personal small belongings. Aft, abreast the steps, 
is a deep wine locker with racks to hold a case or two. 
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As we left her at Newport. 


Yes, we found a schnapps bottle — but empty. A folding 
table ‘‘furninst”’ the day bed, and later we found a funny 
little burgomaster’s bench to go along the opposite side 
of the table so that five can eat comfortably. On the star- 
board side is a buffet, between two lockers, with a fiddled 
cupboard below for the larger china. 

In the passageway are two single berths, end to end 
along the starboard side, the after one projecting into the 
cabin behind a shallow locker. Plumb amidships, just 
for’ard of the cabin, is the toilet,- opening upon the 
passageway. An arrant waste of space, this seems, the 
most precious of all the ship, and yet the cunning Dutch- 
man who put it there had his very good reasons, we found. 
For here is the least motion, and the seat, being carried 
well above the water jline, allows the hopper to be self 
draining. A rotary pump for flushing — and there are no 
valves to get out of order. Simple and inexpensive, and 
always works! Next for’ard, to port, is the owner’s state- 
room with a wide double berth and lockers under. 

Full headroom, if you are not over five feet eleven, ends 
just short of the galley. But under the large square fore- 
hatch one can stand with feet apart. In way of the mast 
is a locker for oilers while to port is another single berth, 
very cosy and easy to get at. Across the for’ard end of the 
galley is a wide platform for the gimballed primus, with 
room to sit alongside while cooking, even after a small 
Shipmate shall have been installed. Food and sail lockers 
to port and starboard, while for’ard, on either side of the 
chain stowage are cupboards for the cooking gear. So she 
will sleep five without doubling up and everywhere is 
stowage for all the gear they may wish to bring aboard. 

We were having our first smoke in the cabin when a 
hard uncompromising voice called out, ‘‘ Fall River! Fall 
River!’’ A sort of cold douche for any bridal couple. But 
the voice belonged to Winfield Thompson, who, from the 
first, had been chief sponsor for Filalouw and now, as an 
official of the steamship company, was greasing the ways 
for us. Oh, it was drawing towards Saturday afternoon 
when all wharfside New York becomes careless to the 
pleadings of the Gods themselves — but Thompson was 
applying the magic touch. The Davisian had docked at 
eleven and less than an hour later a lighter was alongside 
with a huge crane. In a jiffy, Filalou was in the air, and 
as she passed over us we snatched a fleeting glimpse of her 
flat, wide planked bottom. There is no keel, the stem 
terminating outside the planking just under the forefoot. 
In like manner the skeg ends where the run begins, leav- 
ing the bottom between as smooth as the argument of a 
prohibitionist. The center plank, as it comes aft from the 
stem piece, slews to port in a long S curve and so ends in 
the run clear of the skeg! The neighboring planks are 





Filalou in a light southwest wind off Sarah’s Ledge. 


faired in, with lessening curves to their outer edges, so 
that the bottom, amidships, is laid slightly diagonal. It 
may be that the curved seams, where the hull is flattest, 
may hold their caulking better than were they straight — 
but there must be a stronger reason for this construction 
which evidently is no mere vagary of her builder. 

By three-thirty the mast was stepped, she wasappraised 
and passed by the custom’s officer, ballast and gear were 
put aboard, and soon after a tug gave us her line and we 
were off — Thompson, Nathaniel Emmons, her owner, 
and the humble writer aboard — at ten knots, down 
around the Battery and up the East River to Whitestone 
where we were to fit out. 

Our idea, naturally, was to rig her as nearly as possible 
after the manner of the Dutch. Fortunately the halliards 
had all been left on the mast, which gave us a fair start. 
The mast, having no shrouds, is heavy butted and runs 
up with a fair taper to give it limberness. There is a fore- 
stay, however, on which the stays’! is run up on shackles. 
The jib boom, rigged with purchases on shrouds and bob- 
stay, hinges on a bolt in the winch frame and rests in a 
gammoning iron which opens so that the spar can be 
swung up and out of the way by means of the balloon jib 
halliards for maneuvering in canals and crowded harbors. 
Then, by a process of elimination helped out by studying 
various photographs from the former owner, we managed 
to find a home for all the loose gear that remained. 

The head of the mains’l, roached to fit the curve of the 
short gaff — a sturdy little stick, egg shaped in cross-sec- 





“Ample space here for swigging halliards and handing the stays’l, 
and running out ground tackle.” 
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The deck and accommodation plans of Filalou show the great amount of room in her on 37 feet over all length. 


tion and bound over the top with a band of wrought iron 
to maintain its rigidity — was laced on in the usual man- 
ner, the line passing through a series of holes in the lower 
edge of the spar. The luff, standing away from the mast — 
from six inches at the throat to nearly a foot at the tack — 
is laced, if one may call it that, to the mast by means of a 
series of short lines, rakbands, that pass around from one 
earing to the next below, and are rove through ten parrels 
with a half moon between. Rove down, vertically, through 
these half moons, is a tricing line which is knotted under 
the lowest and made endless. The tack is held down by 
means of a tackle having a double block on the cringle and 
two single blocks in deck bolts on either side of the mast. 
So the sail, which is loose footed, is attached to the boom 
at only one point, the after end, where the clew is shackled 
to a rider on a traveller which allows the foot to be 
slacked away in light airs or to meet shrinkage, and 
hauled taut for strong breezes. When sailing in a heavy 
wind which would not call for reefing except in occasional 
overlaying squalls, the extra pressure may be relieved by 
slacking the tack tackle and hauling up on the tricing line. 
In a very hard squall, the peak can be settled, thus effec- 
tively scandalizing the sail in a jiffy. This is especially con- 
venient when one comes to a temporary anchorage and 
does not wish to bother with handing the sail or leaving it 
all adrift over the cabin trunk and cockpit. 

The mainsheet, three inch, is rove through a pair of 
double blocks as large as a motorman’s head and with 
fully as much wood, the lower one being a hakblok. Too 
much weight here, and although the large rope is easy on 
the hands, its heft tends to fetch in the sail when running 
in a light chance. Her boom crotch rides atop the heavy 
horse, overloop, built strong enough to lift her by. 

The huge outdoor rudder which, peculiar to the hoogarts 
type, extends some nine inches below the skeg, is fitted 
with a purchase for hauling up when the vessel is 
grounded. 

To free the deck of the spinnaker boom, quant pole, 
sweep, oars, and a whole family of boat hooks, there are 
two pairs of wrought iron crotches, scepters, mounted in 
gudgeons set outside the rail on either side and clear of the 
leeboards. 

The leeboards, zitzwaarden, — further distinguished as 
lijzwaard and loefzwaard according to which is to loo’ard 
or to weather — are about eleven feet long and project 
some seven feet below the water-line when well down. 


‘ 


They are hung on heavy pins whose inboard ends are up- 
set to form gudgeons bored with a salt-water fit to ride on 
heavy fore-and-aft travellers giving a double motion, so 
that when coming about the weather board can fin out 
from the side of the vessel in case it is not promptly 
hoisted. Collars with set screws maintain the fore-and-aft 
positions of the pins thus allowing the center of lateral 
resistance to be adjusted to meet the average .require- 
ments of the vessel. Further adjustment of the c.l.r. is 
made by varying the drop of the board itself. The boards 
are of heavy oak, beautifully shaped, and are bound with 
nosings of lead. Their weight would be about three hun- 
dred pounds each. For hauling up, a wire rope, rove in- 
board through a hole in the lower forward edge, runs up 
to a sheave set under the rail cap and then forward to an- 
other sheave and to a purchase which leads to the cockpit. 

The anchor — bless it’s memory, for it now lies perdu 
somewhere on the bottom of Tarpaulin Cove — is, or was, 
a curious killick. A grapnel, in fact, for it has, or had, four 
arms whose flukes are, or were, encircled with a band 
about five inches wide, leaving the bills projecting beyond 
the outer edge. A sort of openwork mushroom weighing 
about fifty pounds. Having no stock, the anchor is, or 
was, brought up snug under the bow while the shank 
housed itself in the hawse pipe which leads down from the 
deck to port of the stem. The geared winch, with wheel 
and handle, takes the chain over a wildcat directly from 
the anchor stock, and drops it below into the chain locker. 
The wildcat and drum can be used independently. To 
anchor, the brake is released as soon as sternway is gained, 
and a turn of the handle checks her. Nothing simpler! To 
up anchor, you turn the crank till the eye of the shank 
winks at you from up the hawse pipe. No fishing, and the 
job can be done in flannel pants or silk gallygaskins! 
Curiously enough, the chain was a bit light for a craft of 
this size, being %’’ — hence the parting at Tarpaulin 
Cove, which is another yarn — but the wildcat will 
easily take °/;.’’ which has double the strength. 

There came a fine morning when the itch to be a-sailing 
was too great, and after saying goodbye to our jolly hosts 
the Thompsons, we got the last of our stores aboard. The 
captain-owner hoisted the captain-manager aloft and the 
wimpel was set on its pin on the masthead. Then Old 
Glory was run up on the curved staff that is stepped just 
above the hance of the rudder — and Filalou was in com- 

(Continued on page 8o) 
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“A tall Gloucesterman, towing a seine boat, was overhauling both of us.”’ 


“Kzlmeny, Kilmeny, Where Have You Been?” 


A Coastwise Cruise, with a Touch of Excitement in It 
By W. Oster ABBOTT 


special act of providence for which he is particularly 

thankful, — a fresh breeze which has split the fog 
at a critical moment, let us say, or a bit of good holding 
ground when caught on a lee shore in a blow. I have a 
friend who tells of the tide rising six inches above the 
mark, solely for the purpose of letting him over a bad bar 
into sheltered water; but compared to my chosen favor 
such things are trifling. It is, in fact, for the third day of 
creation that I reserve all my thanks. Only after a long 
winter ashore can one properly appreciate this, but just 
suppose there had been no third day, and that God had 
not made the sea! 

It was much after this fashion that my thoughts ran 
on a certain morning last July, and the more I thought of 
it the more inclined was I to burst out into song in praise 
of the sea, and the morning, and ships in general; but we 
are ever limited by our surroundings, and tolerant though 
_ my shipmate is, I dared not risk it. 

While my mind was so occupied my hands were other- 
wise engaged. Forward by the bitts the chief mate was 
heaving short, so the skipper, of necessity, put aside his 
dignity and swayed up the mainsail. This was really 
anticipating nature, however, for as yet not a ripple 
stirred the surface of the bay, while even the bar two 
miles away, where the channel empties into Nantucket 
Sound, showed no fleck of white. To the north, thin 
wisps of smoke climbed slowly into the blue. For it was 
early, and as yet the little village of Waquoit had not 
broken its fast. Nearer at hand small gray cottages 
showed at long intervals among the pines on the bay 
shore where other lovers of a quiet summer avoid the 
glamor of resorts. In the doorway of the house from which 
we had just rowed out stood a figure in white watching 
us getting under way. Then the engine started, and we 
were off.’ 

The skipper is not partial to engines, and they show a 
special antipathy toward him, yet with only reasonable 
labor was this one persuaded, and then simply because 
Waquoit Bay is blessed with a harbor whose channel is 
an inch less in depth than the draft of Kilmeny, which I 


|: is a fact, I suppose, that every one of us has some 





protest is not exorbitant, being but four feet; and so 
without a flood tide or a north wind there is no getting 
over the bar. As the engine banged away though, she 
threaded the passage between the mud flats, passed from 
eelgrass to white sand, and with a tinkle of pebbles as her 
keel grazed the bar, she was out into Nantucket Sound 
and open water. It seems a pity that a little 25-foot yawl 
should be too big for a harbor two miles long when only 
a little dredging would make it accessible to a whole 
fleet, but so it is, alas. 

That sensation of being finally under way is always one 
of the greatest pleasures of cruising. The feeling that 
everything is aboard, food, water, oil, and the hundred 
and one incidentals that bind one to the land, is one that 
every yachtsman, will appreciate. That morning in parti- 
cular stands out in my memory. The little yawl under me, 
a good shipmate beside me, and the wide world in front of 
me. To the south’ard lay Martha’s Vineyard, with Oak 
Bluffs yellow in the sunlight. A southwest breeze picking 
up was striking the Sound into azure patches that spread, 
and joined, and merged together till presently the sails 
filled and Kilmeny heeled to the breath of the morning 
with sparkling bubbles dancing about her cutwater. The 
tide was fair to the westward, and we were bound for 
New London, ready for any adventure that might fall 
to our lot on the high seas. 

“8.37 A.M. (Reads the log.) Passed abeam of bell off 
west end of Wood’s Hole. Holding course at N. W. on 
port tack. Wind a shade south of west and moderate.”’ 

We just caught the tide by a hair’s breadth. Off Nobska 
it was fairly strong, but as we tacked in past Little 
Harbor and Juniper Point it scarcely tipped the spar 
buoys. It was exactly slack water as Kilmeny made the 
red nun at the South Channel which hung idly on its 
mooring, while even the long weeds streaming from the 
rocks of Red Ledge swayed lazily in the wash of the 
ground swell. The skipper had fished out of Wood’s Hole 
all one summer, often passing through the Hole three and 
four times a day, but never before had he seen the tide 
so exactly at a standstill; and even as the Black Can 
slipped to port an easterly current had set in. The big 
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Kilmeny, outward bound, loafing across Buzzards Bay. 


buoy was already rolling slowly on its chain with a riffle 
splitting along its sides. There is a fascination about that 
Wood’s Hole tide. The suddenness of the change reminds 
one of Conrad’s stories of the East Indies and the Timor 
Straits. There is an uncanny element about it that 
appeals to the imagination. Only once has the skipper 
passed through the Hole against the full moon tide under 
sail, and that was almost at the price of a mast. 

Buzzards Bay was the picture of peace that morning. 
The promise of wind two hours earlier had sadly failed 
us so that now Kilmeny ambled along with sheets trimmed 
flat and a general air of taking life easy that she sometimes 
assumes in a light head wind when the skipper is not 
driving her. It is mornings such as that that puzzle the 
landsman. Time after time I have been asked how I pass 
the day, and how I keep from being bored to death. All 
I can say is to try it and see. Even on as small a boat as 
mine, there is always an endless amount to do, servings to 
replace, gear to overhaul, decks to swab, and meals to 
get, so that although the waterproof bookcase in the 
cabin carries twenty volumes it is always a source of 
surprise to the skipper how little time he has in which to 
use them; and then there is always the question of sleep. 
Sleep, because Kilmeny when once under way becomes a 
miniature seagoing vessel, watches are kept, and the log 
written up as if she were a thousand ton packet in mid- 
Atlantic. Of course this is just the skipper’s point of view. 
There are many ways to go yachting and perhaps even 
the owner of a three-story house-boat with green window 
blinds is enjoying himself. The wisdom of Allah has 
ordained such things at any rate, yet from one extreme to 
the other there is that whole range of racing, day sailing, 
and cruising yachts of all sizes and shapes, each for its 
own purpose, and each probably fulfilling it, but to the 
prejudiced eyes of Kilmeny’s owner nine-tenths of them 
are so utterly apart in purpose and point of view from the 
elect one-tenth, cruising under sail and upholding old 
traditions, that it seems a pity to class them all under the 
common term of yacht. 

And it is just this matter of tradition that makes the 
difference. At the motor boat show, for instance, I was 
constantly impressed with the general “fair weather’ 
look of the boats exhibited. Sound, well-designed hulls — 
yes, but when I tried to imagine one of them in a north- 
east gale with figures in boots and oilskins stamping 
about those neat little doll’s house cabins, it seemed as 
incongruous as a prize fight in a boudoir. Beautiful as the 
sea is, and pleasant as it may be for an afternoon play- 
ground, there is infinitely more to it than one sees from the 
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cockpit of a speed boat at thirty or forty 
knots on a calm morning. The sailing 
yachts of today are the last stronghold 
of nautical lore and tradition that has 
been accumulating through all the ages. 
The very names employed hark back for 
centuries. ‘‘Starboard,”’ a direct descend- 
ant of the Vikings, ‘“‘mizzen,’’ with all 
the romance of Venice and the fifteenth 
century bound up in it, ‘‘trysails,”’ remi- 
niscent of the high 
carged galleons of 
Elizabeth, unable to 
ra tack or wear in a gale 
and so “lying at try.”’ 
It would be an end- 
less matter to men- 
tion all those old 
words that have put 
such a flavor into 
sailors’ talk for cen- 
turies — words such 
as ‘“‘bulwark,” harking back to the French wars, and 
‘‘boom”’ to the Dutch ascendency in naval architecture. 
And today, with the old windjammers dropping away 
one by one, and the old sea traditions passing out of 
use, replaced by the cosmopolitan slang of modern deck 
hands, it is an added responsibility on the shoulders of 
the cruising yachtsmen, for unless all this is to die and be 
forgotten, how else shall it be perpetuated? 

“3.45 P.M. Passed athwart the hawse of Hen and 
Chickens L. S. about fifteen fathoms distant. A blue haze 
hides Cuttyhunk. Hen sleeping below.”’ 

Thus the day was passing as those still summer days 
do, with a soft warmth in the air, a blue mist off to the 
south’ard and a golden sparkle on the water as the sun 
slopes westward. Henry Waldo of Kansas City, my ship- 
mate, who is skipper of the sloop Lady Spray, had drawn 
the first watch, and was snatching forty winks below 
decks. It was a wise thing to do, but one of the most 
difficult for the uninitiated, as not every one can sleep in 
broad daylight whether they will or no. This again limits 
such cruising as the skipper enjoys. Without a perfectly 
competent shipmate to take the off watches there is no 
peace below decks. Here again Kilmeny was especially 
blessed, for it must be admitted that her best runs were 
invariably made during the skipper’s watch below, — on 
those cruises, that is, when Hen Waldo comprised the 
ship’s company. 

Fifteen minutes later eight bells struck, and Henry 
took the first dog watch while the skipper laid aside his 
dignity again that he might go below to concoct a clam 
chowder. Modesty forbids him mentioning the result, but 
he would rather have his ability to row a skiff questioned 
than his prowess with clam chowder, and thus his vanity 
was immensely tickled by the sound of loud sniffs from 
the cockpit as the aroma drifted aft. We will draw a veil 
across the scene that followed, however, as Epicurus 
must have turned in his grave as it proceeded. 

Seven o'clock found two slightly distended yachtsmen 
lounging in the cockpit. One slept, preparatory to the 
four hours to come. The other at the helm was thinking 
that no spot on earth could be more suited at that moment 
to his wishes. Twilight was falling, and he sat with the 
log on his knees, and a pen between his teeth, wondering 
how under the sun he could convey any idea in black and 
white comparable to the beauty of that evening. The 
mist of the long, lazy day just passed shut out the land 
to the northward, and Kilmeny rolling gently on her way, 
to a light S. W. breeze, held a course a shade north of 
west. Almost over the bowsprit hung the sun like a great 
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pigeon’s blood ruby set in 
velvet gray; a gray, how- 
ever, that softened to a pale 
luminous violet as it faded 
out above while high over- 
head long mares’ tails | 
curled in gorgeous plumes 
of pink across the sky. The 
colors were not vivid 
enough to tint the waves 
so that the sea, already 
touched with the chill of 
night, lay silvery and 
green. Broad off the star- 
board beam by a quarter 
mile, lay an old three 
master. She had been gradually overhauling us through 
the afternoon and now was close aboard, her heavy hull 
steady so that she did not roll the wind out of her sails 
as did Kilmeny. A cable’s length astern of her a tall 
Gloucesterman, towing a seine boat, was overhauling 
both of us. The whole scene was one of perfect peace, the 
schooners silhouetted in shades of gray against the mist, 
the soft colors in the sky, and over all the twilight settling 
imperceptibly into night. Presently the skipper rose, 
yawned and roused his companion, for it was eight bells 
again and his watch below. 

Old Father Time is certainly the personification of 
crabbed age, taking delight in tantalizing us poor mortals. 
I even doubt his honesty at times, and wonder if he has 
not hidden a small shutter in his hour-glass just to pro- 
long our pains, and speed our scanty pleasures. In a 
dentist’s chair I have known the old codger to cut down 
the flow to the merest dribble, while at other times, — 
notably my watch below — he opens it up, and lets the 
sand through in one solid lump. I would have taken my 
oath on it that not ten minutes after I closed my eyes, 
Hen was lighting the little swinging lamp on the bulk- 
head, and telling me to turn out for the middle watch. 
The blankets were tantalizingly comfortable, there was a 
chill in the night air that settled to the bone, but — 

As the skipper thrust his head through the companion- 
way he could feel the moisture settling on his whiskers. 
The little ship was enveloped in a fog so thick that hardly 
a boat’s length off the sea and sky merged almost im- 
perceptibly, but what the eyes missed the ears supplied, 
for the air was resonant with sound. To the sleep-sodden 
brain of the skipper it was as if the whole Atlantic fleet 
were converging irresistibly upon him, each roaring its 
warning in a different key, ranging from a base rumble 
that seemed to make the deck quiver, to a high, piping 
staccato somehow suggestive of a timorous old lady 
crossing a crowded thoroughfare. Then the ship’s com- 
pany from below decks called out a few sailing directions 
which trailed away into silence as his eyes closed, and the 
skipper realized that he was somewhere off the mouth of 
Narragansett Bay with Brenton’s Reef, Beaver Tail, 
“Point Jude” and the ships between calling to him. The 
southwest wind had held through the first watch so that 
Kilmeny was standing on a course somewhat north of 
west for the shore along Narragansett Pier, but the exact 
location was a mystery, as the last departure was taken 
from Vineyard Sound Lightship, and since then a strong 
tide and light wind had made the course hypothetical. 
So solid was the fog through which she shouldered her 
way, however, that even the sounds were muffled and 
indefinite, yet knowing that land lay somewhere ahead 
the lead line was wet down, and presently a cast gave 
16 fathoms. 

For a time after that the skipper remained motionless 
at the helm, watching the mysteries of the compass card 
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Homeward Bound, running down our Easting. 







swinging silently in response 
to its hidden master lurking 
somewhere in northern 
Canada, according to the 
scientists. Then presently 
he became aware of a sound 
somewhat more definite 
than the rest. A ship was 
drawing nearer. Raising the 
old fish horn to his lips he 
blew an answer and waited. 
Sixty seconds dragged by, 
and again came the hoot of 
the whistle still nearer, and 
again the little fish horn 
answered it. The third blast 
was ominously close, and the skipper cursed the day he 
had. ever given away his old conch shell which could raise 
the dead in a pinch, but saving wind for the fish horn 
he blew again with every ounce behind it, and again 
came the wait, seemingly interminable for an answer. 
The next blast was so close that with the horn still at his 
lips he tumbled his shipmate out of the bunk, and cleared 
the skiff painter. It was going to be a close call, and 
even as his mate appeared on deck the fog was suddenly 
split by the roar of a whistle so close that it seemed 
forty-five degrees above the horizon, and while Kilmeny 
was answering, came the sound of screws threshing, and 
out of the fog high above her loomed a row of glowing 
ports, slowly sheering off while the clang of bells from the 
engine room reached us clearly from across the water. 
Kilmeny rose sharply to the swell, then steadied and all 
was over. 

The skipper breathed again and Henry turned in for 
the remainder of his watch. 

Not long after that, a faint smell which the skipper had 
been watching for for some time began to grow stronger, 
and the lead dropped again showed a slight decrease in 
depth. Again moments passed while the scent of salt 
marshes and the land behind became more and more 
definite. Then the skipper got what he was waiting for, 
the faint wash of the surf along the beach, where the 
swell broke greatly on the weather shore. Heaving the 
lead he still made eleven fathoms, but deep water lies 
close inshore off Gunning Point, and not wishing to lose 
the wind under the land, he put the yawl about and 
headed south to clear Point Judith. 

It sounded as if all the shipping of the world was feeling 
its way around old ‘‘P’int Jude” that night. Descriptions 
of the Downs in the English Channei which the skipper 
had read faded into insignificance. Horns and whistles of 
ships vied with the more substantial utterances of the 
land; and as Kilmeny drew abreast of the Point, and ever 
nearer the traffic lanes, the sounds increased. It was 
about this time, moreover, that the skipper thought to 
himself, ‘‘There’s a schooner making to the eastward off 
yonder with the wind aft.” Then he noticed another, also 
blowing three blasts at intervals of about a minute, and 
then it began to dawn on him that if they were schooners’ 
foghorns they were most unique instruments, for with 
every moment Kilmeny was drawing towards them, and 
it was becoming more and more apparent that they were 
steam whistles. 

It was that thought which brought him to his senses, 
and recalled a statement in the Navigation Laws about 
continuous sounding of a fog signal. From that moment 
things acquired new interest. It is hard to convey the 
sensation of knowing that you are answering a distress 
call. I doubt if purely humanitarian instincts predominate 
as we might hope they would. Of course they are present, 
but then with nothing definite to pin one’s sympathy 
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upon, that feeling gives place to the thrill of adventure, 
the thought that you are rushing to lend a hand in some 
unknown disaster, something shut off from the world by 
a curtain of gray fog with only the blare of the whistle to 
carry the news of unknown dangers, of heroic deeds, and 
of untimely death. It is the marine counterpart of fire- 
bells ashore. The crowd rushing to the fire is going simply 
for the love of adventure. The humane instincts come 
only with the sight of men in danger. So it was with 
Kilmeny, though rushing is hardly the word, for the 
breeze was light and the skipper at the helm trimmed and 
retrimmed the sheets in a vain endeavor to squeeze 
another knot out of her. But the little yawl was doing her 
best, and every moment was bringing her nearer to the 
spot from which the whistles shrieked their calls, first one 
and then another, as already the different tones indicated 
the presence of several ships lying together. 

It was at this point that Henry appeared to hear the 
news, and: to stand by in case of trouble. There were life 
preservers in the cockpit, and spare coils of line, the 
boathook was brought on deck, and the yawl cleared for 
action, as she drew in closer and closer to the source of 
all the sounds; but even while discussing the wisdom of 
sailing straight in amongst the larger vessels with scarcely 
wind enough to maneuver, the question was suddenly 
settled for us. With the sound of the vessels almost on 
top of us and as yet not a sight of them, the fog suddenly 
cleared, and as if a curtain were lifted Kilmeny stepped 
into a circle of clear air maybe half a mile across. 

What held the attention of the two shipmates was not 
the fog, but what it had revealed. There, rolling slowly, 
lay a great steamer with every light ablaze, the decks 
outlined by rows of open stateroom doors from each of 
which the light streamed out into the night; and beyond 
her was another, and another, and yet another off to 
port, each a blaze of illumination, and each rolling slowly 
to the light swell. Amongst these brighter ships lay one 
long dark one, whose lines revealed her as a tanker, and 
even as we watched, still another was edging into the 
circle. From the upper decks, and pilot houses of every 
one, searchlights were shooting out long white fingers 
that struck the surface and were reflected upwards to be 
lost in the curtain of surrounding fog. All this, however, 
was apparent at a glance, but following the beams of the 
searchlights to the point on which they all converged, we 
saw, lying close together, a small fleet of lifeboats each 
crowded with passengers, and each resting on its oars in 
the circle of vessels standing by. It was an intensely 
exciting moment to sail from the dense fog out into the 
magic circle of clear air, and see the lifeboats, without 
any idea of what had occurred, but with every indication 
of a disaster. 

Falling away a bit the skipper hailed a boat lying a 
little way apart from the rest, and received the reply in a 
rather sleepy voice that the Metropolitan Liner Boston 
had been rammed by a tanker, and had sunk with all 
hands. This startling news was belied by the presence of 
the Boston with a gaping hole in her side, but still afloat, 
yet not knowing whether the passengers were all picked 
up Kilmeny hove-to on the outskirts of the fleet of life- 
boats to await developments. Overhead a half-moon shed 
a faint glow, and by its light every clump of weed or bit 
of flotsam drifting by became a potential dead man, and 
every shadow of a wave was watched with anxious eyes. 
Not knowing exactly what had happened kept the two 
mariners alert for any new development, but as the light 
wind gradually died away it became as nearly an ideal 


night for a disaster as any night can be. Then presently 
there was activity along the decks of the Priscilla of the 
Fall River Line, and the creak of falls reached us as boar 
after boat was swung aboard. With scarcely a swell t: 
mar the surface it was a simple operation, and was 
accomplished in good order. Meanwhile the searchlights 
had picked out the bow of the dark vessel which men 
were examining, for as we surmised, and later found to be 
the case, the Boston had been struck amidships by the 
tanker Swift Arrow, and as we watched, the Swift Arrox 
had shifted her tanks to bring the bow clear. - 

So the night passed, with Ki/meny lying becalmed with- 
in the charmed circle. The gray wall of fog, held back as 
if by the arm of Providence, revealed the scene of tragedy 
to those lending assistance. Nine ships now lay about us, 
some close, some at a distance, while over the polished 
surface of the sea the half-moon gleamed, its reflection 
distorted by every swell that passed. Slowly the tide was 
sweeping Kilmeny westward, however, and the skipper, 
torn between a desire to see it out to the end, and to take 
his watch below, stood in the companionway, his elbows 
on the hatch, watching the searchlights going out one by 
one as the first gray of the dawn lighted the east and the 
silent ships still lying fanwise on the surface. Then 
suddenly one of them began to move forward. She was 
under way, the adventure was over, and the skipper 
went below. 

To describe the remainder of the cruise would be an 
anti-climax. So that the run through Fisher’s Island 
Sound and the arrival in New London at 1.30 P.M. must 
be passed over without a word. Also the lazy days in 
Stonington, where the tall elms shaded the homes of 
past generations of sea captains, and the air was heavy 
with the heat, and the scent of the privet hedges. Then 
there was a fast passage out to Block Island, and a short 
sojourn in the Salt Pond, but there is one more event 
which can not go unmentioned. The passage home from 
Block Island was one not to be forgotten. The wind was 
roaring out of the sou’west, and the long red pennons 
were standing stiff from the Government signal masts, 
warning all small boats into harbor as Kilmeny weighed 
anchor with two reefs in the main, and full jib and 
mizzen. At one-thirty in the afternoon she passed clear 
of the North Point and took the full force of the gale. 
From then on she moved like a born sea bird. Those who 
have watched the little Mother Carey’s Chickens sweep- 
ing over a crest, and shooting across the trough beyond, 
taking advantage of every ounce of wind, and playing 
hide and seek with the white combers boiling up astern, 
know the motion of a small boat in a quartering sea. The 
skipper wished more than once that Kilmeny’s designer 
might have been aboard to see how well she behaved, for 
carrying a head tide all the way as she raced eastward she 
raised Gay Head out of a light fog just a mile off the 
starboard bow at exactly eight o’clock, — with the ex- 
ception of an anchored schooner, the first thing sighted 
from Block Island. Such a good passage had she made 
that there were yet three hours of head tide waiting for 
her in Vineyard Sound, and with a falling wind swinging 
to the northeast, she did not enter Waquoit Bay until the 
sun was again shining next morning. Half an hour later 
the anchor bit on the spot from which it was raised a 
week before, and with sails furled, the skipper rowed his 
first officer to shore. Nearing the house he was met by an 
aroma such as never emanated from Kilmeny’s galley, 
the temptation was too strong for him, and he stayed for 
breakfast. Thus ended another cruise. : 
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In Casco Bay one may anchor in a new harbor every night. 


Casco Bay, the Cruiser's Paradise 


By ALFRED ELDEN 


And not less fair the winding ways 
Of Casco and Penobscot Bays. 

They seek for happier shores in vain 
Who leave the summer isles of Maine. 


S a yachtsman’s paradise, Maine stands in a 
class by itself. If an aviator should ‘‘hop off,”’ 
say at the Kittery Navy Yard, the western- 

most boundary, and lay a straight course for Quoddy 

Head, where one may toss a pebble over the far eastern 
line into Canada, he would have traveled approximately 
200 miles. 

Yet it is very generally estimated that Maine’s coast 
line is nearly, if not quite, 3,000 miles in length! This be- 
cause of the almost countless bays, estuaries and miscella- 
neous indentations. And it is because of just such indenta- 
tions as Casco and Penobscot Bays with their many miles 
of verdant shores and numerous islands that the yachts- 
man may cruise to new harbors daily with no rougher 
water than he voluntarily seeks. ‘‘ Maine and its 100 pro- 
tected harbors,”’ is no exaggeration. 

Consider the state as a whole for a moment; its inland 
as well as its ocean allurements to the pleasure boatman. 
It has over 1,800 lakes and ponds, from cosy little sheets 
of crystal-surfaced water a mile or two in area, nestling at 
the base of spruce-covered mountains, to great inland seas 
like Moosehead with its 120 square miles, bounded by 
dense forests that extend almost to a primeval wilderness 
on the north. 

_ But these lakes and ponds are by no means the limita- 
tions of the fresh water boatman. There are still left to him 
Over 5,000 rivers and streams and 50 canoe cruises, one of 
the latter being 70 miles long without a carry. On one of 
the favorite canoe cruises last summer, records showed 
that over 8,000 canoes crossed one carry! It is only to give 
a slight idea of the amount of pleasure boating that goes 
- in Maine that I touch thus broadly upon what it has to 
offer. 





— Wahtttter. 


It is of Casco Bay I would speak specifically. That in- 
cludes all the Atlantic Ocean that lies within an imaginary 
line drawn from Cape Elizabeth to Cape Small Point, 
about 23 miles, while it reaches in to the shores of the 
mainland a dozen miles or so. Inside these boundaries are 
a great number of islands, large and small, from one-half 
an acre to 5,000 acres, with charted rocks, reefs and ledges 
galore. Sebascodegan, or Great Island, is the largest in the 
bay. 

There seems to be a wide divergence of opinion as to 
precisely how many islands there are in Casco Bay. The 
popular number is 365. That is also the largest claim. It is 
based on a statement by a Colonel Romer, an English 
engineer, who, in a report dated 1700, after his return to 
England from an extended study of this locale, asserted 
that it had 365 islands, one for each day in the year. 

Transportation companies and publicity boosters for 
Maine in general quite naturally seized upon the possibil- 
ities of the catch sentence: ‘‘See Casco Bay and its 365 
islands; one for each day in the year.”’ 

Personally, and to be entirely frank, at this date I think 
I may say without disparagement to the memory of the 
rather late lamented Colonel Romer, that he must either 
have seen double when he counted the islands, or else he 
included quite a quota of half-tide ledges. Perhaps he took 
his census at dead low water. 

The minimum placed by any authority is 126. This 
probably comes quite close to the actual number. It all 
depends on what one calls an island. At any rate there are 
enough. 

The yachtsman of an inquiring turn of mind could put 
in an entire summer in Casco Bay exploring them, listen- 
ing to the traditions of the past; viewing the activities of 
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“Buy a chart of Casco Bay and go where it says there is water.” 


\ 
the present. And, if he were so minded, hi killick might 
seek the bottom in a new anchorage every night. 

Portland is known to most 
cruising yachtsmen. It is a beau- 
tiful city of approximately 100,- 
ooo inhabitants, augmented to 
twice or three times that number 
during the summer season, for it 
is the vacation gateway of the 
state. The average yachtsman, 
however, is shunning cities, not 
seeking them. To such Casco Bay 
in all its bigness offers sufficiently 
rare attractions. It isa treasure- 
trove from which he may, simply 
by the taking, draw rich reward 
both in health and pleasure. 

Peaks is its liveliest island. It 
claims to be the “‘ Coney of Casco 
Bay.”’ That simply means that if 
the yachtsman seeks his enjoy- 
ment through the medium of 
jazzy appeal he can find it here. 
Peaks is a fair island at that, one 
of the real gems of the bay. But 
being a voting precinct of Port- 
land, connected by ferry and 
steamboat lines, it is, of course, 
because of its nearness and ac- 
cessibility, a favorite with the 
masses. It is not by any manner 
of means, “far from the mad- 
ding crowd.”’ 

Great Chebeague Island is well worth visiting. It is the 
second largest in the bay, famous for its clams, lobsters 
and miscellaneous sea food. It also fairly exudes Casco 
Bay history and legend. 

Jewell’s Island is a picturesque spot; one widely sought 
by the treasure hunters. According to tradition Captain 
Kidd, Dixie Bull, and other Jolly Rogers of erstwhile 
buccaneer days, buried bunches of bullion garnished with 
golden doubloons and many precious stones on Jewell’s. 
So every summer finds the treasure seekers following some 
hunch received from — heaven knows where — digging 
over the earth. Yet somehow, up to date, the jewels of 
Jewell’s seem to have eluded the excavators. 

On near-by Cliff Island there has also been much dig- 
ging. There is a grassy knoll near the Crotch, so-called, 
that still bears the name of Keiff’s Garden. It is said that 
here a bloody old bucko named Keiff, with a running mate 
named Chase, displayed false signals during storms and 
lured many a vessel to destruction. They buried the dead 
in the ‘“‘Garden”’ and looted the wrecks. 


‘ 





Moonlight on Casco Bay. 


On Haskell Island there is a smugglers’ cove generally 
admitted to have been the outpost of a band that made its 
headquarters at Mere Point near where the International 
flyers first landed in American waters. There are also 
smugglers’ coves and smugglers’ tales connected with 
Orr’s, Bailey and Richmond Islands. On barren Pole Is- 
land, near Orr’s, John Darling lived alone in a little shack 
for twenty-odd years. When a young man, because of 
some offense against society, he was rowed off to this 
bleak bit of terra firma and told to stay there. A weak 
character mentally, John stayed. 

A year ago he died at the Harpswell poor house, having 
been brought to the mainland because of his first, and 
what proved to be his last illness. It was the first time in 
all those years that he had set foot on shores other than 
those of his own island. I know of no parallel case where 
citizens constituted themselves jury and judge and passed 
sentence. In years agone when Darling was in his prime I 
told the tale of his tragic life. 

There has always persisted a story that on Pole Island 
much pirate plunder lay buried. 
Summer visitors frequently paid 
the old hermit to dig for them. 
Years before his death it was said 
that Darling had turned over 
every foot of soil that thinly car- 
pets the ledgy island. 

Eagle Island is sure to interest 
the yachtsman cruising in Casco 
Bay. It was the home of the late 
Lieutenant Commander Robert 
E. Peary. Now, through a long 
summer and well into the autumn 
it is occupied by Mrs. Peary and 
her daughter. Every vacation 
season finds the Pearys at their 
wonderful, fortress-like island. 
The concrete vaults which show 
plainly from the sea contain 
many of the explorer’s treasures 
from the North. 

Up Merriconeag and Harps- 
well Sounds, through a snakelike 
passage, the pleasure boatman 
can wend a delightful way to 
Simon’s Gurnet. Under the little 
bridge he may pass, out into the 
broad New Meadows River, only 
it must be at pretty slack water. 
At other stages of the tide the 
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One of the old fishermen of Casco Bay, where the philosophy of life 
is sound. 
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torrent bores 
through the 
narrow passage 
like a mill-race. 
At high water 
there is barely 
room beneath 
the bridge for 
a rowboat to 
scrape through. 
A few years ago 
I tackled the 
passage, buck- 
ing a rush of 
water against 
which my en- 
gine could little 
more than hold 
its own. I es- 
timated that 
the standing 
top over my 
cockpit would 
clear the tim- 
bers by a foot. 
It was the last 
possible mo- 
ment the thing 
could be con- 
sidered. But I was very anxious to get through into the 
New Meadows, so I “drove her.”’ 

I was in a 30-foot trunk cabin cruiser, my third Eldena. 
Right under the bridge I went, holding her in the center of 
the channel by main force, gaining slowly, inch by inch, 
but making it. Just as the boat’s nose forged out beyond 
the bridge on the other side — the tiller rope broke and 
the wheel spun useless in my hands! 

For a few moments I had plenty to do. I opened the 
switch and stopped the motor and the current swept us 
back. It was the only thing to do. Then I seized a boat- 





“A pathway of red and gold.” 











The islands and deeply indented shores of the bay make many ideal anchorages for the cruiser. 


hook, scrambled forward over the cabin top and by rare 
good fortune managed to keep her off the rocks upon 
which the race was bearing her. I poled her away from the 
last danger point and the Eldena floated calmly into still 
water. I dropped my anchor and repaired the broken 
wheel rope. But I slept on the Gurnet side of the bridge 
that night! 

Days of delight may be spent on the New Meadows it- 
self with its summer resorts, shore dinners, Cundy’s Har- 
bor, Small Point Harbor, and other quaint fishing hamlets. 
Incidentally, it is not a river at all, just an arm of the sea, 
an estuary. But to the eye and on the chart it certainly 
looks a proper river. There are many such Gargantuan 
gashes in the coast line around the bay. 

In the Lower Bay there are dozens of islands lesser 
known than some I have mentioned but fully as interest- 
ing, and around all of which ideal anchorages may be 
found. All that is necessary is for the yachtsman to pro- 
cure a chart of Casco Bay and follow it. Sail where it 
‘“‘shows’”’ there is water, not where it ‘‘looks”’ as if there 
might be a channel. 

This summer, South Freeport, in what is called Lower 
and Inner Casco Bay, will quite likely attract many visit- 
ing yachtsmen. It has for a century or more been famous 
for its shipyards. In earlier days some of the most famous 
of the clippers took their maiden plunges here. In the “lay- 
ing down”’ room of the T. H. Soule Company today are 
many of the wooden models of those ancient craft. The 
first ones were blunt-bowed as a coal barge. It is interest- 
ing to observe through the models the progression in lines 
of symmetry to the last ones. But by a process of evolu- 
tion the old ‘‘dandy”’ clipper ships were finally achieved. 

Added interest now attaches to South Freeport from 
the fact that A. I. Neilson of Boston, late head of the 
Boston Division of the Cruising Club of America, desig- 
nated this one of the official stations or ports of call for 
that organization. Others in Maine at present are Pleasant 
Point, Thomaston, and Jonesport. The Boston Division 
includes the Maine coast. 

At these designated stations members of the Cruising 
Club can obtain all kinds of supplies and leave their boats 
(Continued on page 74) 





An Extra Thrill for Your Summer Cruise 


A Good ‘Binocular Is Not Only an Indispensable Accessory, but Adds Greatly to the Enjoyment 
of All Hands 


By De Bary Kerston 


GOOD boat, an able skipper, proper accessories and 
a congenial crew form a lasting basis for real, 
healthful enjoyment in the great outdoors that 

is hard to beat. 

Not the least of the essential equipment are the “‘eyes”’ 
of the skipper and of his mates. Not only the eyes with 
which nature has endowed them, but far-seeing eyes — 
telescopes or binoculars. 

Like boats, there are good and mediocre binoculars. 
Proper navigation and thorough enjoyment of the cruise 
demand —and will continue to demand — the best 
telescopic equipment it is possible to secure. Quite ob- 
viously, too, the question arises which is the best optical 
equipment for one’s purposes. 

This is a question which cannot be answered by simply 
specifying a certain type or model, as too much depends 
upon the actual requirements of the services for which the 


Comparative fields of view of (1) 8-power non-pris- 
matic glass, (2) the average 8-power prismatic binocular, 
(3) 8-power wide-angle prism binoculars. 


glasses are intended, and also, of course, upon the per- 
sonal tastes of the owner. 

However, the prospective purchaser of a prism binocu- 
lar — and to these instruments we will confine our con- 
siderations — is offered such a baffling array of different 
glasses that his choice almost seems a difficult problem. 

There is, for instance, the question of “twin’’ or 
individual focussing adjustment. Investigation, however, 
reveals that even with a “‘central’’ adjustment a second- 
ary diopter adjustment is provided, thus requiring double 
adjustment as in the case of the individually adjustable 
type. Indeed, the latter is sometimes preferable, as with 
this construction the instrument may be built dust and 
water proof, which cannot be done with the central 
focussing model. 

With due regard to proper wearing qualities, one should 
insist upon a covering material which is unaffected by 
inclement weather or by the corrosive action of sea water, 
which causes ordinary leather to deteriorate quickly. 
Consequently, the best grade binoculars are today fitted 


. 


with a special vulcanite composition which, while having 
the appearance of finely grained leather, is vastly superior 
even to artificial leather, having none of the unpleasant 
odor usually associated with the latter. 

And quite naturally, also, a good glass deserves a good 





Power Yacht Speejacks in which A. Y. Gowen made a round-the- 
world cruise. She is now owned by P. K. Wrigley of the Chicago Y. C. 


case, made of solid sole leather which is infinitely better 
than some synthetic cardboard affair covered with calico. 
Bearing in mind, however, that a binocular is a life-time 
investment, price alone should not be the determining 
factor. Figured on that basis, the annual cost becomes so 
relatively small, when compared with the amount of 
pleasure to be derived from its untold uses, that none 
but the best should be selected. 

For yachtsmen and navigators it has been found that a 
magnifying power of 7 x 50 is ideally adapted to all 
purposes that require a thoroughly reliable hunt and 
marine glass. Great brilliancy, wide range of vision, 
exceptionally clear outlines and compactness, are dis- 
tinguishing features of good wide angle prism binoculars 
of this power. This glass is especially adapted to the needs 
of dull and dreary weather, and with a remarkable light- 
gathering power, may be used in dim light and at night 
when other glasses utterly fail. 

Its real value will, of course, only be fully appreciated 
under actual service conditions, when nosing one’s way 
through a treacherous channel at night, or searching 
hills and mountain sides for big and small game. 

The writer recently had occasion to examine the bin- 
oculars used by Albert Y. Gowen, Esq., owner of the 
Speejacks, of world-cruise fame. Mr. Gowen ascribes a 
large portion of the enjoyment and success on his 65,000 
mile round-the- 
world jaunt to the 
excellence and relia- 
bility of his 7 x 50 
prism binoculars. 

For everyday pur- 
poses a good 6 x 30 
binocular will an- 
swer most require- 
ments. Larger mag- 
nifications are 
usually not to be 
recommended for 
(Continued on page 

82) 


The Binoctar, a 7 x 50 wide angle glass 
used by Capt. Albert Y. Gowen on the 
Speejacks. 














Start of the great Trans-Atlantic race from Sandy Hook Lightship in 1905. 


The Last Trans-Atlantic Race 


The Log of the “Atlantic” in the Race of 1905 for a Cup Presented by the German Emperor 
By Freperick M. Hoyt 


under the supervision of Captain Charles Barr, 

the Atlantic came off the dock Saturday, the 13th 
of May, and after taking perishable stores on board, at 
once towed to the Horse Shoe to await there the time when 
she should proceed to the starting line off Sandy Hook 
Lightship. It was expected that on Sunday there would be 
an opportunity of having one more trial before the real 
business of the race began, but, alas! a thick fog ruined the 
last chance. The owner, Wilson Marshall, and his guests 
came down on Monday afternoon, and before night every- 
thing below was in its proper place and all ready to take a 
line from the towboat in the morning for Sandy Hook 
Lightship, the start of our long journey. 

Tuesday, May 16th. A rather severe thunderstorm last 
night gave promise of a fine day and westerly winds, but 
the gods willed it otherwise, for on going on deck this morn- 
ing a nasty drizzle and a heavy fog, which shut out the 
yachts anchored nearby, and a rather high barometer 
practically told-us that we might give up all idea of start- 
ing. During the night Valhalla, Utowana and Hildegard 
had come to anchor, and later all the yachts entered towed 
in, with the exception of Sunbeam and Fleur de Lys. The 
latter was reported in collision in the Narrows, and would 
have to repair before proceeding to sea. 

From noon until evening all kinds of tugs and excursion 
boats loomed up through the fog, and after looking at us 
to their hearts’ content, disappeared as silently as they 
came. 

At four o’clock the committee came alongside and an- 
nounced that the start was postponed until noon of to- 
morrow. A most wise move, for it would have been fool- 
hardy to attempt starting such large vessels under the 
prevailing conditions. It was a great relief when the an- 
nouncement was made, and some of the yachts, which had 
loosened or hoisted sails, at once furled them and made 
all snug for the night. 

Wednesday, May 17th. The shower last night did no 
good as far as bringing about a change of wind, but this 
morning the fog had disappeared and all the racing boats 
at once made preparations for the start. Early in the morn- 
ing the tender came alongside with the morning papers, 


\ FTER weeksof the most careful preparationand trials 


[It is just twenty years ago that the last race across the Atlantic was 
sailed. Eleven yachts, the largest fleet that ever took part in a contest 
of this kind, started from Sandy Hook Lightship, May 17, 1905, on 
the run of over 3,000 miles to the Lizard, England. As everyone knows 
the race was won and a new record for a passage of this kind was made 
by the schooner A ¢lantic, then owned by Wilson Marshall. Frederick 
M. Hoyt, to whom we are indebted for the log of the yacht on this 
record-breaking passage, was one of the afterguard in the race. — Eb.] 








and we learned exactly how much damage had been done 
to the Fleur de Lys, and that she would be able to start 
after all. The fog certainly was a blessing to her, in that it 
gave her time to repair before the start. 

At 10 A.M. the committee boat appeared flying N. Y.X. 
which told us to prepare for sea, and at 10.30 A.M. the 
anchor was clear of the bottom and the Aélantic heading 
for Sandy Hook in tow. On the way out sail was made and 
the tow line cast off at 11.55 A.M. with the line abeam. 
Shortly the preparatory gun was fired and at 12.15.45 P.M. 
we crossed the line and started on the long 3,000 mile race. 
Ailsa and Hildegard crossed ahead of us with the rest, with 
the exception of Sunbeam and Apache, in a bunch just 
astern. On the way out to the light vessel two little shore 
birds flew on board and were flitting around the deck. May 
they bring us good luck. 

Half an hour after crossing the line we had passed both 
Ailsa and Hildegard, and when the tugboats which were 
following us, after giving the customary three blasts on 
the whistle, turned back, we were in the place of honor. 
The afternoon was cold and disagreeable and sweaters and 
heavy clothes were most comfortable. The Hamburg had 





Spanker stowed and trisail set on mizzen. 
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Atlantic made a wonderful run of 12 days, 4 hours, from Sandy Hook 
to the Lizard, a run which has never been equalled under sail. 


crossed the line about two minutes behind us, and from 
the start the two yachts sailed a most exciting race, the 
German boat at times getting almost abeam and then 
dropping back. This continued until darkness set in, when 
she finally disappeared in the fog a short distance ahead 
of us. 

The night was very disagreeable — fog almost all the 
time, and light variable winds, which kept the watch 
trimming sheets the whole time they were on deck. 

Thursday, May 18th. About 4 A.m. the breeze shifted to 
the north, bringing with it the thickest fog yet encount- 
ered, but it was only a catspaw, for in half an hour it was 
back in the old quarter — east. 

After sunrise we kept looking up all the time and by 
8 A.M. were heading east by standard compass, or N. 80° E. 
true, and with large jib topsail and two staysails on, we 
were doing II or 12 miles every hour. At 10 A.M. a schooner 
was made out on the lee beam, which later proved to 
be the Hamburg, and when at noon she bore 2 points abaft 
the beam the faces of the watch on deck wore expressions 
of delight. The gods were good to us, for at noon the sun 
broke through long enough for us to get a latitude sight. 
Although it did not clear entirely, the sun would show 
himself once in a while and give us an afternoon sight, 
much to our relief. Toward sunset the wind began to fail 
and haul westerly, and the log showed 5 to 6 knots in place 
of the 10 to 12 we had made during the day. At 4 P. M. the 
spinnaker was set to port and did good work until the 
breeze again hauled southerly, and at 7 P.M. we jibed ship 
and set spinnaker to starboard. About Io P. M. the moon 
broke through the clouds and at midnight we had not a 
cloud in the sky, a good breeze on the quarter and a 
smooth sea, the ship doing between 12 and 13 knots. 
Distance, 165 miles. , 

Friday, May 19th. A fresh westerly breeze and bright 
warm weather greeted us when we came on deck this 
morning. It was the first day warm enough to get a morn- 
ing bucket over one, and as fresh baths are forbidden, the 
water supply being limited, it helped out wonderfully. 

At 9.30 A.M. a small hole developed in the spinnaker, 
and to save it from growing the sail was taken in. As it 
continued to breeze on it was decided not to risk carrying 
that sail, and the squaresail was set in its place, with the 
weather raffee above the yard. The same weather con- 
tinued with a fresh westerly breeze, the ship going between 


. 


9 and 10 knots, the sea making up all the time, but the roll- 
ing of the yacht being very easy and not in the least uncom- 
fortable. Towards evening the breeze came more westerly, 
and to save it from banging to pieces the mainsail was 
taken in. A beautiful night followed, with just enough 
breeze to keep the sails quiet. Distance, 222 miles. 

Saturday, May 2oth. A beautiful warm day without a 
cloud in the sky, and the same fresh southwesterly breeze 
which we have now held for two days. Along towards 9 
A. M. the breeze hauled a little southerly and the mainsail 
was again set. Later the squaresail was taken in and the 
spinnaker again set, but it seems to be a bad sail to carry 
at sea, the weight of the boom when the ship rolls being 
very hard on the sail, and at 5 P. M. it was taken in and the 
squaresail again set. We had a fine horizon for both morn- 
ing and noon sights, which proved the dead reckoning 
correct. 

At 2 P.M. smoke was observed ahead, and shortly after 
a Red Star steamer passed us. We made our number, which 
she acknowledged, and then hoisted “‘A pleasant passage,”’ 
to which we replied ‘‘ Thank you.”’ For a short time, about 
3 P.M., a nasty easterly swell caused the ship to occasion- 
ally dip her nose into the sea sending the water flying 
down the lee side of the deck. 

Towards sunset the southwest began to look black, and 
as the wind was all letting go we were afraid that there 
was to be some disagreeable weather before long. We were 
not disappointed, for at 9 P.M. as pretty a little squall as 
one often sees came whirling out of the south, and backed 
to west. It blew hard enough to take in both spanker and 
mainsail, but the worst was over in half an hour, and by 
II P.M. the sails were again hoisted and the ship on her 
course. Distance, 229 miles. 

Sunday, May 21st. During the early morning the wind 
backed to the northward and westward, a strong breeze, 
the ship doing between 14 and 15 miles an hour for a 
watch, but on going on deck at 7.30 A.M. there was only a 
moderate breeze, and a speed of 10 knots. We had fine 
morning sights, and if the breeze only holds until noon, 
should make the best day’s run of the voyage. Passed a 
German steamer at dawn, but did not speak her, it being 
too dark for flags and we had been spoken by three mail 
boats the preceding afternoon. The breeze kept dropping 
during the afternoon, and by sundown we were not doing 
more than 3 or 4 knots. A heavy southwesterly swell on 
the quarter did not help matters, either, for it rolled us 





Captain “Charley” Barr and Wilson Marshall, owner of the 
Atlantic. 
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gotten inboard to save the sails and gear, the squaresail 
and raffee being the only sails which did any work. 

Much to the disgust of everyone the breeze continued 
to drop and all the evening the ship had hardly steerage 
way. It was a beautiful night for lovers and steamers, but 
for a racing proposition it might have been improved upon. 
Distance, 271 miles. 

Monday, May 22nd. Nothing could have been worse 
for our chances than the conditions this morning — a flat 
calm and quite a swell from the southwest. It has been the 
same since midnight, and we shall make a very poor run 
today. It is all the more trying as with a good day’s run 
we should have reached the position where ice was last re- 
ported about noon, and had there been any ice would 
have had daylight to go clear in. However, since morn- 
ing the temperature of the water has risen 10 degrees 
(to 66) so there seems hardly a chance of seeing any. 
About 2 P.M. a light southerly breeze came up and the 
skipper at once took in the mainsail and set the balloon 
mizzen topmast staysail. The sail was light enough tostand 
full and do good work despite rolling, whereas the heavy 
mainsail was banging about and absolutely useless. The 
balloon main topmast staysail and balloon jib were also set, 
and finally the spinnaker, and with all the light canvas 
drawing the ship began to walk off at a 9 knot clip. After- 
noon sights put us to the east of our dead reckoning, but 
that was probably owing to the patent log not registering 
at the slow speed we were making before the southerly 
struck in. Between 8 o’clock in the morning and noon we 
had covered just 4 miles. 

The southerly breeze continued to increase until we 
were forced to take in the balloon sails and set the working 
ones in their places. Also the temperature of the water 
began to go down steadily and quickly, and at 9 o'clock in 
the evening had reached 35 degrees, showing that we were 
in the immediate vicinity of ice. Presently the lookout saw 
a goodsized berg about a mile to leeward of us. A beautiful 
night with a fresh breeze, the ship doing about 12 knots in 
an absolutely smooth sea. Distance, 112 miles. 

Tuesday, May 23rd. Our fine southerly breeze and clear 
weather continued all night, and going on deck at 5.30 
this morning, there on our lee beam, about five miles 
away, was a berg which must have been half a mile long 
and 300 feet high. It certainly was a beautiful sight with 








Setting the big spinnaker was a job for all hands. 


about so that with the light breeze all the booms had to be 











Driving Atlantic on a broad reach in a heavy sea. 


the morning sun reflecting from it. Our topsails have been 
going from bad to worse, and after the watch had 
cleared up the decks the skipper had the mizzen down on 
deck and took a cloth off the after-leach. The main will 
have to go through the same operation later, while the fore 
seems to be fairly good still. By 11 A.M. the sail was cut 
and at once bent, it being a great improvement. 

Today was a great change from the preceding night, the 
thermometer standing at 72° and all hands going around in 
their shirt sleeves, whereas last night there were not enough 
overcoats on board to warm one. The breeze kept increas- 
ing gradually all day, and we were doing from 48 to 50 miles 
each watch, although yesterday afternoon’s light airs 
spoiled any chance for making a good run. Distance, 243 
miles. 

Wednesday, May 24th. Of all days this is the one which 
will ever be fixed in our minds with the greatest pride and 
joy, for the good ship Aélantic broke the record held by 
the old yacht Dauntless since 1887 for the greatest day’s 
run on the passage from New York to England, traveling 
during the 23 hours, 31 min, 30 sec. from the noon of the 
23rd of May to the noon of the 24th, 341 miles, or 14.5 
miles per hour. The record so long held was 328 miles. 

Our good southerly breeze kept going all night and this 
morning, on going on deck, it was blowing a fresh breeze 
and quite a high sea was running. In fact, the skipper said 
that he hoped that the breeze would not increase for he 
did not want to delay by having to reef; but we were for- 
tunate and were able to drive her through it until noon. 
The fine run soon was known forward, and the men were 
as pleased with the ship’s performance as we were our- 
selves. Also they had a double allowance of grog served 
out in celebration of the event. 

A bad look to the sky in the south and the steady and 
rather quick fall of the barometer warned us that in all 
probability there would be nasty weather soon, and we 
were not disappointed, for during the first dog watch it was 
almost impossible to steer her, and when the watch came 
on deck at six the spanker was double-reefed and relieved 
the ship wonderfully. It still continued to breeze on, and 
at 9.30 the watch below was called, the spanker taken in 
and the mizzen trisail bent ready for hoisting. She was 
still going 14 knots under the fore and mainsails and fore- 
staysail, but soon this was too much for her, and the fore- 
trisail was substituted for the foresail. It was now blowing 
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so hard that the skipper be- 
gan to fear for his mainsail, 
and at 2 A.M. this sail was 
taken off and the mizzen tri- 
sail hoisted. We were now in 
shape to meet almost any 
kind of a gale and could 
heave to in a few minutes, 
but the wind did not increase 
and she was kept on her 
course, behaving beautifully 
in the sea which was run- 
ning. Distance, 341 miles, 

Thursday, May 25th. 
Toward sunrise this morning the wind began to moderate 
and as there was hardly enough sail to steady her the 
ship began to roll, once in a while putting the lee rail 
under and filling the decks with water. As soon as it 
was light enough to see the mainsail with a single reef 
was hoisted, which did a lot to stop the rolling, and by 
8 A.M. we were running before a strong s.w. wind under 
the fore and mainsails, squaresails, raffee and two top- 
sails; the mizzen staysail being put on just after noon. 
It was a dark, cloudy, disagreeable day with rain most of 
the time, and there was no chance of getting sights, so we 
had to depend on our dead reckoning. The weather con- 
tinued to get worse, and in the afternoon the fore and 
main topsails were clewed up and the mizzen trysail taken 
in. The ship was running well in the sea and was taking no 
water on board. The same conditions continued all night, 
and it was very difficult to sleep as she was rolling a good 
deal. Distance, 282 miles. 

Friday, May 26th. Worse, and more of it! On going on 
deck for the morning sight it was blowing a whole gale 
from the s.w. and a heavy sea was on the quarter. There 
were four oil bags strung at intervals along the weather 
side, but they did not seem to have much effect in break- 
ing the tops of the waves. The ship was under nothing but 
the squaresail and fore trisail, in a heavy following sea, 
with both quartermasters lashed to the wheel, and once in 
a while the whole quarter-deck flooded with the top of a 
wave which would slop over the rail. Towards noon the 
wind hauled astern, and consequently the rolling was 
pretty bad. We had to depend on an ex-meridian at noon 
for the sun went out of sight at 10 minutes to 12, and the 
morning sight was very unsatisfactory. 

During the afternoon the wind and sea bothincreased 
and at sundown Captain Barr was not quite decided 
whether to heave her to, or to run. If we should have to 
heave to during the night it would be a long, hard, nasty 
job getting the squaresail tied up so it would not go adrift, 
and we should have probably a wet time of it before she 
could be brought around to look at it. However, it was de- 
cided to take a chance and run, and as it turned out the 
wind did not increase enough to bother us. But it was a 
bad night and the ship required watching all the time. 
Poor Capt. Barr has been up for the past three nights, 
with very little sleep during the day. If it does not moder- 
ate soon he will be worn out. Distance, 279 miles. 

Saturday, May 27th. Last night was beautiful and 
clear, but it blew a whole gale throughout, and on coming 
on deck at 7.30 this morning, the ship was running with 
the wind on the quarter before the heaviest sea we have 
yet had. The wind has been hauling to the southward 
gradually since midnight, and with no abatement. The 
squaresail yard was braced well forward, and when she 
would luff on the crest of a sea it would bury her, so at 
II A.M. it was taken in and the jib set. A great improve- 
ment in her behavior at once followed, the excessive roll- 
ing stopped, and she went along drierand apparently faster 
than before. The double-reefed mainsail was set at 7 








“The schooner Hamburg was made out on our lee beam.”’ 


o’clock this morning, and 
that, together with the fore 
trisail and jib, makes a rig 
that can be handled very 
easily. 

In the afternoon the reefs 
were shaken out of the fore 
and mainsails and we began 
at once to pick up our speed, 
doing 1434 knots between 5 
and 6 p.m. While the wind 
has gone down the sea is still 
heavy, and we are rolling 
about a good deal. Still 
tings are looking up, as is the barometer. Distance, 243 
miles. 

Sunday, May 28th. We had a fine night, and with a 
strong breeze and moderate sea averaged over. 14 knots. 
On coming on deck this morning a bright sun and long 
southwesterly swell and a strong breeze made a charm- 
ing day. Put both staysailson her, but the wind increasing, 
they were up only for an hour, but we were going along in 
great shape, and at noon were only 312 miles from the 
Lizard, the finish of the race. In the afternoon the wind 
again moderated and the spanker, with a single reef, was 
set. It is the first time we have seen it in four days, and 
felt quite proud of our display of canvas. At 3 P.M. the 
mizzen staysail was put on and the ship is doing at least 
15 knots, in a moderate sea and the wind abaft the beam. 
I wonder where our competitors are! We are now 16% 
hours ahead of the record, and they must have done some 
very fast sailing to be ahead of us. The last one which we 
saw was the Hamburg, on the second afternoon from Sandy 
Hook. It was quite squally up to midnight, and at 11 P.M. 
in a severe squall, the spanker came in, but was set at I 
p.M. At midnight we got a cast of the lead in 65 fathoms. 
It tallied with the soundings on the chart, and we should 
make Bishop’s Rock by 8 o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Monday, May 29th. Our long race is nearly over! At 
8.15 this morning we made the light on Bishop’s Rock, 
about a point on the lee bow, an excellent landfall, and at 
9.35 A.M. Greenwich mean time it bore north, true, giving 
us a passage of 11 days, 16 hours and 22 minutes. We now 
have but 49 miles more to go, but the wind is light and 
almost aft. Under balloon staysails and spinnaker, we are 
slipping along fairly well, and hope to get the Lizard 
light bearing north before 5.15 P.M., for that will make the 
passage under twelve days, and we shall beat the Endym- 
ton’s record by almost two days. At noon we still had 31 
miles to go, but the breeze is very light, dead astern. May 
it freshen up and give us a chance. 

At 2.30 P.M. an Admiralty tug came alongside and in- 
formed us that no yacht had yet finished, so we are only 
a few miles from the finish and the good ship Atlantic wins 
the greatest trans-Atlantic race ever sailed. 

The wind still kept light, and it was not until 9 hours, 16 
min., 19 secs., G.M.T., that we got the winning gun from 
the German Cruiser Pfeil. 

Condensed Log of Atlantic 


Noon Latitude Longitude Course Distance 
May 18th 39° 40’ N 70° 24’W_  S 73°E 165 miles 
“19th 40° 14’ N 65°37/W N8&i°E ssa“ 
* 20th 40° 45’ N 60° 38’ W  N 82°E 2a9 
21st 41° 09’ N 54° 40'W N 85°E a7n_ “* 
«22nd 41° 24’N 52°12? W N 82°E TS 
“23rd 42° 30’ N 46° 577W N74°E 
“24th °57’'N 39° 50° W N6s5°E 341 : 


44 
“ 25th D.R. 46° 33’ N D.R. 33° 30° WN 70° E 282 
“26th 47° 58’ N 26° 48’W N 72°E 279 
* a7th 48° 56’ N 20° 53’ W N 76°E 243 “ 
“ 28th 49° 52’ N 13°06'W N 8° E 309“ 


29th To Lizard 317 
Time of passage, 12 days, 4 hours, I min., 19 sec. 
Average speed per hour for whole distance, 10.31 knots. 











M. D. I. Class of one-design boats racing at Mt. Desert. Yachting at Bar Harbor has “come back” with a bang. 


Yachting Activities at Bar Harbor 


By ‘‘Mount Desert’ 


Harbor. Frenchman’s Bay, for many years the 

scene of lively racing competition among the old 
Bar Harbor thirty-footers, and the Eastern terminus of 
many a yachting cruise, will this summer see a genuine 
revival of interest in the sport of yachting. Two classes, 
a new class of Herreshoff ‘‘S’’ boats and a class of 
seventeen-foot M. D. I. (Mount Desert Island) boats 
will be racing throughout July and August, and other 
activities, including a schooner race and a repetition of the 
highly successful Regatta Day of the past two seasons, 
are planned. 

For years lovers of the water saw the sails that once 
dotted these especially beautiful waters gradually dis- 
appear. Isleboro, Winter Harbor, North East Harbor in 
the immediate neighborhood, fairly blocked their harbors 
with boats of all kinds, while Bar Harbor ignored the 
sport. 

The change for the better finally came in the summer of 
1924 with the organization of the Bar Harbor Yacht 
Club, with sixty members. Its officers were: Commodore, 
the late Edward Browning; Vice-Commodore, Dr. Jos- 
eph Blake; Rear-Commodore, Joseph Pulitzer; Secre- 
tary, William S. Moore; Treasurer, George G. McMur- 
try; and its other Directors were Parker Corning, Peter 
R. Labouisse, David H. Morris, William Proctor, 
Archibald G. Thacher, Arthur Train. The old Mount 
Desert reading room, well known to many a cruising 
yachtsman, was reopened as a clubhouse. Two series for 
M. D. I. boats were raced during August and September. 

The first activity of the new club was the reception of 
the New York 
Yacht Club on its 
annual cruise. This 
fleet arrived Au- 
gust 13th and, 
after sailing the 
King’s Cup race 
off Egg Rock 
Light, and after 
Starting the 
schooners on their 
ocean race to New 
London, disbanded 


“Y[ Harbor. F and racing are coming back at Bar 








Schooners starting from under the shadow of the Mount Desert hills on an ocean race. 


and left on August 15th. Thereafter, the M. D. I. class 
was raced regularly every Wednesday and Saturday over 
courses in Frenchman’s Bay of about seven miles in 
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Close work in the schooner class on the Bar Harbor Ocean race of 
last year. 


length. Insignificant as these races may appear, they 
marked the beginning of the revival of yachting in these 
waters and have already led to the establishment of the 
new Herreshoff ‘‘S’’ class, to be raced in 1925. 

On Thursday, August 28th, designated as Regatta 
Day, twenty-eight 
boats, including 
twenty-three visi- 
tors from Seal Har- 
bor and North 
East Harbor, com- 
prising five differ- 
ent classes, raced 
under ideal condi- 
tions for cups pre- 
sented by the Bar 
(Continued on page 
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Nervana, Latest in Large Houseboat Cruisers 
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Nirvana, a steel, twin-screw houseboat owned by Rodman Wanamaker, is the latest example of this type of cruiser on the coast. She re- 
turned recently from a winter cruise to Florida. She is 115 feet in length and was designed and built by George Lawley & Son Corp. 


waite 





The deckhouse of Nirvana consists of a number of spacious, comfortable apartments, connecting with each other so that one can go from 
one to another without going on deck. 





The owner’s stateroom is in the forward end of the deckhouse, where one gets a view ahead and on both sides. Simplicity and comfort are 
the keynote. In this respect Nirvana is admirably adapted for long cruises. Her power plant consists of two Winton motors that give her 
a wide cruising radius at 12 knots per hour. 
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The sheltered steering bridge on the upper deck. The 

Nirvana is equipped with the most modern devices for 

navigating and operation, including the new Lux system 

for extinguishing a fire in any part of the ship to which 
it is piped. 


One of the double staterooms below decks, tastefully yet simply furnished. One of 
the advantages of this type of yacht is that there is plenty of light and ventilation 
throughout, the windows being amply large. 





Yacht Design 


By NorMaNn L. SKENE, S.B. 


[The following article on the design of both power and sail- 
ing yachts is from a new book by the author, which YACHTING 
has just published for the use of naval architects of all degrees 
— from the boat owner who is interested only superficially in 
the art of designing, to the practicing professional. — Ep.] 


EFORE starting work upon the design of any boat 

B it is well to fix upon the principal dimensions, 
which include length over all, at the water line, 

beam at water line, extreme draft, area of lateral 
plane, displacement and area of midship section. Having 
settled upon the type and water line length, the other 


AV. BEAM AT LWL. 


AV. DRAFT 


Figs. 1 and 2 


proportions are generally arrived at by some sort of com- 
parison with existing boats. 

As an aid in making such comparisons the curves in 
Figs. 1, 2 and 3 have been prepared. These curves are 
based on data taken from a large number of successful 
existing yachts and may be considered thoroughly rep- 
resentative of current American practice. Fig. I gives 
average values of beam in feet on water line for cruising 
boats, and Fig. 2 gives extreme draft. For this work 
yachts have been divided into three classes, viz., keel 
boats with all outside ballast, semi-keel boats with a 
small centerboard and all or nearly all the ballast outside, 
and centerboard boats having all or nearly all the ballast 
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inside. It will be noted that the differences between the 
types so marked in the smaller sizes disappear almost 
entirely in the larger boats. The small sizes vary greatly 
as to beam and draft and the first part of the curves 
simply represents a fair average value for these quanti- 
ties. In general, a boat having greater beam than is shown 
by Fig. 1, will have less draft than is indicated in Fig. 2 
for the same water line length, and vice versa. The larger 
sizes of yachts conform more closely to the curves. Fig. 
3 gives average least freeboard to top of rail. Figs. 4 and 
5 give average values for displacement, being expressed in 
pounds up to forty feet water line, and in tons of 2,240 
pounds above that size. In Fig. 5 the dotted line gives 
displacements for cruising yachts of less than 75 feet 
l.w.l. 

These curves will be found of great value in blocking 
out the proportions of a new design. By their use compari- 
son is made of the proportions of a large number of exist- 
ing yachts of the given size instead of with only one or 
two, as is generally the case. It is understood that these 
curves apply only to cruising boats. It should not be 
inferred that the dimensions of a well-proportioned boat 
must lie on or very near the curves, as many excellent 
designs show quite a divergence from them, especially in 
the smaller sizes. On the other hand, if the proportions 
indicated by the curves for the given water line length are 
adhered to, a design may be produced which will be of 
excellent proportions in the light of present practice. 

In order to illustrate the process of laying out a design, 
the procedure followed in the case of the thirty-footer 
shown in Fig. 6 will be given. Having settled upon a 


MINIMUM DISPLACEMENT 


(2 in rows) 
oe 
DISPLACEMENT IN LB®. 


LWL IN FEET 
Fig. 4 


thirty-foot water line, semi-keel cruiser of normal pro- 
portions, the principal dimensions were taken from the 
curves, the beam at water line as indicated in Fig. 1 being 
just under 12 feet. Fig. 2 gives about five feet draft at 
30 feet water line. Fig. 3 gives for the least freeboard just 
under two and one half feet. The displacement curve 
shows about 23,000 pounds at 30 feet water line; 24,000 
pounds was taken as a safe figure. The next step is to de- 
termine the proper area of midsection to give this dis- 
placement. A suitable prismatic coefficient for this type 
of boat is .50 to .52. Using .52 the area of midsection 
should be 

24200 

64 =24.2 sq. ft. 
30X.52 
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The half area in square inches on the drawing will be 
24.2 X 4% X9/16=6.81 sq. in. The area of lateral plane 
should be about 24.2 X4.65= 112.5 sq. ft. 

We now have sufficient data to enable us to block out 
the design. It will be assumed that the reader has some 
knowledge of lines and is familiar with meaning of the 
terms elevation, half-breadth plan, body plan, etc. The 
first step is to draw the profile using the least freeboard, 
draft, area and center of lateral plane already fixed upon. 
It is a good plan to draw a preliminary profile at half the 
scale of the lines and enlarge the final profile from that. 
The object in doing this is to reduce the drawing to such 
a size that the eye can take in the entire drawing at a 
glance and study the way in which each portion harmon- 
izes with the whole. A very good way is to draw the sail 
plan first. In this way the effect of the rig on the general 
appearance of the boat may be studied and the sheer line, 
profile of bow and stern, etc., drawn so as to harmonize in 
the best manner. On the preliminary profile the freeboard 
at bow and stern and the length and contour of the over- 
hangs are determined. The contour of lateral plane may 
also be drawn in on this plan, being altered and redrawn 
until area and center come as intended. The final profile 
may then be enlarged from the preliminary sketch. 


NORMAL DISPLACEMENT 
UNDER UNIVERSAL. RULE 


O/SPLACEMENT-LENGTH RATIO 


L.WL IN FEET (=L ASSUMING NO PENALTY) 


Fig. 5 





Fig. 6 








The midship section should be drawn in next at the 
proper distance from the forward point of immersion. 
This distance was made 56 per cent of the water-line 
length =16.81 ft. for the thirty-footer. The section is 
drawn with the water-line beam, draft and area already 





CABIN MOTORBOATS 





OPEN MOTORBOATS 





Fig. 9 


Fig. 8 


assigned and with the height of rail and draft given by the 
profile at that point. The shape of the section is of great 
importance, as it influences the form of 
the entire boat. The most suitable 
shape of midship section is found by 
experience. It must possess the ele- 
ments of speed, stability and seaworth- 
iness combined in the proportions best 
adapted to the type of boat in hand. 
In general, the shoal flat section con- 
tains the elements of speed in higher 
degree than a narrower and more 
V-shaped section. This is within cer- 
tain limitations and has numerous ex- 
ceptions. 

Having drawn in the midsection, we 
may next direct our attention to the 
half-breadth plan. The midsection 
gives us a point amidships through 
which to draw the sheer or deck line. 
The best shape for this line is also a 
matter of judgment, based on experi- 
ence. It is a good plan, generally, to 
have the widest point on deck a 
little abaft the widest point at 
the load line, giving what is known 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Radio for the Yacht 


By Kurtiss PF. ScHENKE 
Marine Department, Haynes-Griffin Radio Service, Inc. 


day for use on pleasure boats. The fund of enter- 

tainment ‘‘on the air’’ helps the boat owner to 
while away many pleasant hours. And of course the prac- 
tical value of having a radio set aboard is having a wider 
appeal each year. Time signals broadcast from large 
stations permit an accurate check on the chronometer; 
there are weather reports which naturally are of consider- 
able interest to a majority of yacht owners, and the 
business man on vacation can keep in touch with stock 
market activities and ‘‘changes’’ by the daily broadcast 
reports. 

The boat owner may feel perfectly confident of good 
results right from the start provided he uses a reasonable 
amount of care and wisdom in selecting and installing his 
equipment. How well the particular receiver will func- 
tion depends largely upon how 
well it is installed. The best 
of sets, poorly installed, is not 
apt to work better than a cheap 
receiver well installed. 

There are a number of ex- 
cellent portable and semi-port- 
able receivers on the market 
today. Any of the sets illus- 
trated in this article will give 
splendid service on nineteen 
out of twenty boats. Both of the manufactured sets 
(Figs. A and B) employ loop aérials, and consequently 
their operating efficiency is bound to be somewhat di- 
minished if they are operated in steel-hulled boats. 

Dry cell tubes of low current consumption make these 
two sets economical and simple in operation. Only dry 
batteries are necessary, and these are contained within the 
cabinet, thus effecting a saving of considerable space— 
a factor which will favorably impress the average boat 
owner. 

The man who knows something about radio, who has 
built a few sets himself, and who is ambitious, might well 
attempt something on the order of the set shown in Figs. 
I and II. It represents extreme portability with true 
efficiency and compactness. The outfit is entirely com- 
plete with all batteries and loud speaker contained in the 
cabinet. The entire equipment, with batteries, weighs 
but 21 pounds. 

If you know something about radio you will realize 


Rees is coming into its own more and more every 
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Fig. B. 


an amateur. 





Fig. A. A loop aérial set. 


Fig. I. A portable set that can be built by 


that every boat will present its own peculiar problems. 
It is impossible to put one’s finger on one specific make 
or model and say that this will be ideal for each and every 
boat. To insure best results, each craft must be treated as 
a separate and distinct case and the installation made 
accordingly, and to suit the owner’s wishes. The man who 
has a good, fundamental knowledge of radio will be able 
to size up his boat and decide what set will work best and 
just how to install it. 

The man who knows nothing about radio can do no 
better than to go to a well- 
known radio house with a com- 
petent service department. Let 
an experienced installation and 
service engineer visit the boat 
and give his opinion of the set 
that will work best. On factory 
built sets, almost any good 
radio house will allow a short 
period of trial. One will find 
almost any reliable radio re- 
tailer willing to back up his 
judgment to this extent. 

The boat owner should be 
just as definite as possible con- 
cerning how much he expects 
from his set. One receiver will 
have a reliable working range of two or three hundred 
miles. Another set will have a loud speaker range of 1,000 
to 1,500 miles, depending upon location and atmospheric 
conditions. 

There is no reason why you should not have radio 
entertainment in every part of the boat, if you desire it. 
No need to confine it to one cabin or one part of the deck. 

The sketch, Fig. III, shows an interior installation for 
yachts smaller than 100 feet in length, with one speaker 
mounted in the cabin. This type of installation with a 
line extended to the upper deck is limited to operating 
one speaker with good volume. 

Figure IV shows an installation on a large yacht. As 
many as six speakers can be used at one time, lines being 
extended to any part of the boat with volume control 
boxes mounted wherever convenient. This type of in- 
stallation has a special amplifying unit which will deliver 
enough volume to operate all six speakers at once, if 
desired. A special microphone can be attached to this 
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Fig. II. Another portable set. 
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amplifying unit so that phonograph or piano music or 
other entertainment can be transmitted with any desired 
volume to any part of the yacht. 

The new cone type speakers, pictured in the sketches, 
lend themselves particularly well to use on yachts. 
They occupy a relatively small amount of space and can 
be easily suspended or even built in partitions. 
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Fig. III. An interior installation for a small yacht. 








Aérial Installation 

The individual boat owner will have to decide which of 
the three following types of aérials is best suited to his 
craft. It is advisable to get up as much wire as possible 
(not over 150 feet) so that a maximum amount of energy 
will be intercepted and delivered to the receiver. 

1. An aérial strung around the deck house on small 
insulators. This type is shown in Fig. V. 
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Fig. V. An aérial strung around the deck house on small insulators. 
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Fig. VI. An aérial strung between mast and flag staff. 








2. An aérial strung between the mast and the flagpole. 
This is shown in ‘Fig. VI. This type of aérial may consist of 
either a singlé strand of wire, or two strands separated by 
woodtn spreaders. If two strands are used, a lead-in wire 
is taken from each and join into a common lead-in going 
to the receiver. 

3. Loop aérial. This type is not generally recom- 
mended, especially where the set is operated in the 
interior of the boat. Steel hulled boats tend to cut down 
the operatins efficiency of loop aérial sets quite apprecia- 
bly. Considerable energy is bound to be absorbed by the 
metal. 

If possible, in steel-hulled boats, use either of the two 
preceding types, for the results will certainly repay any 


additional time or labor involved. Use the best insulators 
you can buy! Glazed porcelain and Pyrex Glass are 
about the best. 

Be sure all connections are well soldered, not merely 
twisted together. 

Ground Connection 

The best ground is to take the intake water cooling pipe 
of the engine, as shown in Fig. VII. Be sure to scrape the 
pipe free from dirt and corrosion. Use a ground clamp 
and make the connection firm and permanent. 


Batteries 

It is advisable to keep all battery connections greased 
with vaseline to prevent corrosion by salt, damp air. 
Heavy duty dry B batteries will give best service in the 
long run. They stand up well and deliver consistently 
longer than smaller type batteries. 

Carry several extra B batteries as well as a C battery in 
case your batteries become corroded or run down. 
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Fig. IV. An installation on a large yacht with loud speakers, 


Tubes 
Large type storage battery tubes are preferable. They 
will invariably stand the vibration and hard usage much 
better than the smaller dry battery tubes. And they are 
much more apt to give consistently good performance and 
satisfaction. 











General Hints 

Workmanship is an all important factor. Do a good 
job the first time. Make your installation permanent. 
Make every connection as if it were the only one on 
which the perfect operation of your outfit depended. 

Be sure your set is sturdily constructed. It must stand 
constant vibration and probably some knocking about. 

A double-reading voltmeter is almost a necessity. It 
tells the condition of both A and B batteries in an in- 
stant and permits you to keep your set working at its 
best constantly. 

Sockets should have spring or cushion suspension to 
prevent injury to filament elements of the tubes. 

Don’t be discouraged if 
your set doesn’t perform 
perfectly the first time 
you turn it on. Search 
out the trouble. In nine 
cases out of ten it will be 
something insignificant. 

If the installation has 
been carefully made, the 
trouble will generally lie 
in either tubes or batteries. 
There is no way tubes can 
be quickly and accurately 
tested except by a special 
instrument available in pig viz. A wire “grounded” on 
any good radio store. water intake. 








_. Yachting Thirty Years Ago 


Some of the Things That Were Happening in the Yachting World When Most of Us Were Young 


Defender Finally Launched ) 
J ULY 3— Defender has finally been floated at the 


Herreshoff. yard in Bristol by the heroic process 

of yanking the cradle from under her. Her launch 
was marred on Saturday last when she was hung up on 
the ways. The audacity with. which this magnificent 
piece of property, the defender in- this .year’s race for 
America’s Cup, was pulled and hauled for three days 
‘may be admired, but the feat can hardly be commended 
as an engineering precedent. While many reasons have 
been advanced for the original trouble, it cannot be denied 
that the sliding ways, only 20 feet long, was not large 
enough to support Defender’s weight of 130 tons. 


The Dragoon, a famous yacht of 30 years ago in the new class of 
34-raters, started at Larchmont in 1895. She was then owned by 
F. M. Freeman. 


Food for Fiction 

July 4— Sixty yachts, ranging in size from the tiny 
15-footers Question and Trust Me to the big schooners 
Ramona and the 130-foot Constellation started today 
in the annual regatta of the Larchmont Y. C. — the finest 
showing that has been seen on the Sound in many a day. 
But if the turnout was excellent the weather was the exact 
opposite, for at times the rain was so heavy that it hid 
the contestants from the spectators and from one an- 
other. 

In the unique experience of Folly, a 25-footer owned 
by J. Bullock, a fiction writer could find a ready-made 
plot. Foliy was towed over from Oyster Bay to Larch- 
mont and arrived just as her class started. By the time she 
had received. her number and had crossed the line she 
was eight minutes behind the fleet — and the scratch 
boat. Then as she crossed, the committee mistook her 
for one of the 21-footers in the next class to start and 
peremptorily signalled her to come back. After some 
hesitation she put back and then lay about for several 
minutes while the committee discovered its mistake. 
Finally she was permitted to proceed — a hopeless also- 
ran. Yet in spite of all this delay she beat the fleet home 
and won on both elapsed and corrected times. 


Sharp Brushes on the Clyde 
July 6 — During the past week Valkyrie III, the chal- 
lenger for America’s Cup, has done some interesting 
racing on the Clyde with Britannia and Ailsa. On July 3, 
the three sailed a 50-mile course in a strong breeze with 


smooth water, and Britannia beat Valkyrie by 3 minutes 
and Ailsa by 1 minute. This defeat, and the report of the 
challenger’s tenderness and of the big quartering wave 
carried by her, gave rise to many unfavorable comments, 
the yacht even being pronounced a failure by many hasty 
critics. But on July 5, when Britannia was temporarily 
disabled, Valkyrie beat Ailsa by 15 minutes after a good 
race in a fresh breeze and smooth water. 


Little Hope for Challenger 

July 6— Speaking editorially, the current number 
of Forest and Stream offers the opinion that Lord Dun- 
raven might as well stay home. “If news from Glasgow 
may be believed,’’ says the weekly, “the challenger’s 
sheer is badly broken, due to the strain of her shrouds, 
while in a strong breeze of wind she lies down and drags 
her boom in the water. Defender, on the other hand, made 
12 knots without effort in a light breeze on her first trial. 
This is the same speed that the victorious Vigilant made 
in 93 in the second leg of the triangular race, and on the 
run home of the final heat with Valkyrie ZI. At this speed 
Defender made no material wave disturbance. She not 
only defeated Colonia, on the wind and free, in all the 
varying strengths of the wind, but ran away from several 
steam yachts, all of which were doing the 12 knots. 

“So totally different from the earlier Vigilant is the 
new Defender, by the way, that it is difficult to believe 
them both to be from the board of the same designer. 
It had been expected that Herreshoff’s new craft would 
be an improvement upon Colonia, but she is neither like 
her nor like Gloriana, Wasp, or Navahoe. Probably no 
other designer than Nat Herreshoff would have the cour- 
age to jettison his early designs and start afresh.” 


The Larchmont 34s 
July 20— The much vaunted ‘34”’ class of Larch- 
mont has not had one interesting race, although the sea- 
son is now well advanced. There are four boats in the class, 


1 


Valkyrie IIT, owned by the Earl of Dunraven, which 
challenged for the America’s Cup 30 years ago. 


of which two seem congenitally unable. to cross the line, 
while the third is somewhere in the dim east. Dragoon, 
the fourth boat in the class, owned by F. M. Freeman, 
is the only one that has kept every engagement. 











3000 fathoms.” 


“The mountains come right down to the sea and drop off to over Windjammer at anchor in one of the landlocked harbors on the 


south coast of Cuba. 


Around Cuba in the Windjammer 
Part II 


By Epwarp L. CRraBBE 


E came up into the harbor at Cienfuegos on 
January 2Ist after our long beat to windward 

from the Isle of Pines. The entrance is narrow 

and straight through a narrow and rock-bound passage, 
but inside the harbor broadens out to a rectangular 
shaped bay, about ten miles long. This is surrounded by 
hills on all sides and is fed by several rivers, navigable for 
several miles. It is an ideal place for small boat racing 
but some Star class boats make up the whole fleet of the 
Yacht Club. Before luncheon Sig. Fernando Villapol, to 
whom Sig. Puente had given us a letter of introduction, 
came aboard and gave us all the privileges of the club. 
This club is an elaborate cement building with many 
fancy balconies and a dock lit up like a Coney Island pier. 
In the afternoon Sig. Villapol took us to the town, where 
our papers were straightened out so that we might go and 
come in the harbor as we like. We spent three pleasant 
days at Cienfuegos, on one of which we took a party of our 
Cuban friends in the Windjammer on an excursion to the 
San Juan river, some 14 miles down the rock-bound coast. 
On January 24th final preparations were made for 
leaving during the day and the Windjammer was cleaned 
up and things stored. We pulled our stern into the dock 
late in the afternoon for the purpose of putting aboard 
gasoline, which was brought in two 50-gallon drums. We 
had to syphon it out to get it in the tanks. Gas sells here 
for fifty cents a gallon. It was a time of confusion as the 
drums were hard to handle and gas hard to syphon. The 
crew were all busy. It was the first time we had been to 
the dock and it seemed as though every member of the 
Yacht Club was there to see the boat and ask questions. 
Jan. 25th: The captain aroused us at 7 A.M. and with 
much grumbling we made sail and proceeded under sail 
and power'out of the harbor. The wind was light so we 
chugged along with everyone asleep, even including the 
man at the wheel most of the time. About noon when off 
the San Juan River a N.W. breeze sprang up, the first 
westerly we had seen on the south side of Cuba, and we 
went tearing along with the sheet started. At 4.30 we were 
off Trinidad and at 5.30 entered Jobado Channel, pro- 
ceeding then straight across the bay and smelling our way 
to an anchorage under the shore after dark. The shark 
line was baited with a barracuda and a camp chair set 
as a signal. Just after dinner there was a crash but when 
we pulled in the line only the hook was there. Run for 
the day, 50 miles. 





Jan. 26: When we awoke found ourselves anchored in 
a little cove with shoals all around, so well enclosed that 
we hit bottom on the way out. Lord only knows how we 
got in there in the dark. Passed on to the channel under 
sail and power through Machos de Tierra Cays and laid 
our course S.E. under the light E.N.E. breeze. The wind 
died at midday coming out S.E. in the afternoon. So we 
put about and anchored under the shore near Point 
Manati for the night when the wind died. Days run, 30 
miles. 

Between January 27th and 31st we beat to windward 
through the shallow reef-infested waters off the south 
coast of Cuba, arriving at Manzanillo on the morning 
of the 31st in time to get ice and provisions. In the Coast 
Pilot this town is said to have a population of 53,000, but 
from all appearances there are not a tenth of that number. 
It is an interesting looking town from the water but close 
to is not so attractive. The streets are not paved and 
everything seemed sodirty that few provisions were bought. 
We left here about 3.30 and beat down to Point Gua, 
behind which find a good harbor in which we ride out two 
squalls. As we were leaving Manzanillo a United States 
Navy barge with an admiral on board came alongside 
and asked if we needed any assistance. Not needing any 
we went on after a cordial greeting. Made 30 miles today. 

Feb. 1st: Start the month by running aground as we 
leave the harbor, getting out of the soft mud with no 
mishaps. Under a strong N.E. breeze we sailed through 
Balandras channel towards Cape Cruz. The wind dies 
out in the afternoon so start the motor and round the 
Cape at dusk in the light of one of the most beautiful 
tropical sunsets yet seen. As usual in our night runs at 
sea it clouds over and the whole night we are either taking 
in canvas because of a squall, or lying in the trough, 
almost shaking the sticks out because of no wind. Made 
70 miles. 

Feb. 2nd: Morning finds us just S. of Turquino Peak, 
6,565 feet high, sailing along with a land breeze. It is a 
wonderful piece of country. The mountains come right 
down to the sea and drop off to over 3,000 fathoms, ten 
miles off Torquino Peak. This ridge of mountains was 
probably the cause of the numerous squalls during the 
night, but in the day they are a very impressive sight 
from the water. We proceed along this rough coast all 
day, alternately under sail and power as the wind allows. 
At noon we see that we cannot make Santiago Harbor 
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The harbor at Nassau, New Providence. 


before nightfall and as the weather looks uninviting feel 
our way into Chirivico Harbor sending the tender ahead 
to sound. We get a start when we look over the side and 
see the bottom below. There seemed to be no more than 
three or four feet of water under us so we put the wheel 
hard down, but on sounding found three fathoms. The 
remarkable clearness of the water was responsible for our 
fears. The harbor is very small and well protected by 
reefs; it opens out within into a very interesting amphi- 
theatre. 

Feb. 3rd: Put to sea with the break of dawn and with 
the land breeze proceed toward Santiago. When half way 
there the wind dies, the sails are furled and we clean up 
before entering the harbor. It is 1 o’clock when we drop 
anchor in the harbor, at which time we go through the 
Customs and dismiss the pilot. That afternoon the Cap- 
tain, Tom and Ed. go aboard the Samanacha, have a drink 
with the captain and get the chronometer corrected. The 
rest of the crew spend the afternoon seeing the town, 
going through the Bacardi rum factory and receive 
several souvenirs. Leaving one man aboard to keep 
watch the others dine ashore at the Casa Granda. Run, 
30 miles. 

We were not much impressed with Santiago. About five 
ship chandlers came out offering to do everything for 
us but all their prices were exorbitant and it was with 
difficulty that we finally got anything at all, but Mac, after 
much dickering, finally found one man who would sell 
us provisions which we needed badly as our stock was 
running low. Made arrangements to haul out on the only 
ways in the port for twenty-five dollars a day, the day we 
arrived. The next morning we went around to settle the 
final details and to see about the permit only to find that 
his price had doubled over night. We remained in the 
water. Anchor was dropped. in front of the Club Nautical 
and we were allowed to use their wharf, and so we were 
independent of the ferries. Most of the day was devoted 
to the ship’s business. 

On Feb. 6th we were under way at daybreak, putting 
to sea in a dead calm. The storm of the previous night 
had not cleared but the barometer was normal. When 
about ten miles east of the light a strong E.S.E. wind 
sprang up and as the Windjammer made little headway 
against the seas we turned and ran back to the harbor 
to await a shift, dropping our. hook behind the little 
island at the entrance and spending the remainder of the 
day playing cards and taking life easy. 

Feb. 7th: At 2 A.M. the Captain squints at the weather, 
which he finds clear, moonlight with a gentle off-shore 
breeze. Routs out all hands, we get the anchor and at 
2.30 are at sea under full sail. By daybreak only ten miles 
had been made, at which time we were close in shore 


. 


fussing around in cross seas with no wind. By 7.30 we 
were beating to windward against a strong breeze which 
steadily increased. We were making good progress and 
when we came about after one long leg out, laid straight 
for the mouth of Guantanamo Harbor, dropping anchor 
on the eastern side of the bay at 1 o'clock. The 30 miles 
to windward on that part of the journey was made in 
two legs in five and a half hours. 

A wonderful sight awaited us as we entered the harbor. 
The whole bay was filled with battleships and destroyers, 
about 40 vessels in all. What a sight to see ships from 
home after a month of foreign ships and foreign ports. 
The wind was heaviest as we entered and we beat through 
the fleet, coming to anchor under the shore in fine style 
without making a single false move. In the afternoon the 
Captain, Jack and Ed rowed down to the Marine Head- 
quarters to find our friends, Colonel and Mrs. Wallace. 
Had dinner aboard and afterwards lay on deck watching 
the fleet. Day’s run, 45 miles. 

Feb. 8th: Under way at 8.30 and moved up the bay 
and dropped anchor an hour later off the little town of 
Caimaneria. 

For a week or more we lay in the harbor of Guantanamo 
part of the time near the fleet and part of the time off the 
town of Caimaneria. We visited friends, both ashore and 
with the fleet, entertained on the Windjammer, went 
sight-seeing ashore, and got rested up. Our stay here 
made a fine break in our long trip around the Island, 
but it came to an end on February 16th, as we had to push 
on to Nassau, and the long voyage north was ahead of us. 

Feb. 16th: Day dawns clear and by 8.30 we are at sea. 
Waves are still high but make good time the first half 
hour under sail. Wind due east. Lay course off shore. 
Sea and wind increase by 10, so batten things down and 
tie two reefs in mainsail in preparation for a hard beat. 
In a half hour the wind has increased considerably. 
Making good headway, though plowing through the seas. 
At 11, with wind still increasing and seas running higher 
and faster, take in the main and run before it under the 
foresail, managing to make Port Escondido where we 
find a safe anchorage. It is a neat little harbor having 
lots of water within and a rocky entrance between cliffs 
not over 70 feet apart. It blows hard all afternoon. Jack, 
Tom and the Captain climb a hill to get a view of the 
sea and country. There are no signs of life for miles 
around. Numerous cacti make it a difficult trip. The 
trades are still blowing hard as we turn in. 

Feb. 18th: Mac and Jack fished all morning with no 
luck. We have not caught or seen a fish since we left 
Cape Cruz. After lunch the breeze moderates and at 3.30 
are able to weigh anchor and make sail. The sea is still 
high but gradually moderates under the southerly breeze. 
Continue eastward under sail and power and at 9.30 






Windjammer at anchor in the Bahamas. 
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p.M. catch the shore breeze which carries us along at a 
good clip. 

Feb. 19th: The shore breeze continued till 3.30 when, 
as it died, we started the motor. In doing so we lost our 
log line which had somehow become entangled in the 
propeller while becalmed. Must now use the other log. 
At 5.30 Cape Maysi light was sighted as we worked 
around the point through the Windward Passage till, 
at 8 A.M., the light was abeam, distant 3.2 miles. Under 
sail and power proceed north toward Great Inagua 
Island close hauled on the starboard tack all the way. 
Wind very light, broken by squalls, so ran the motor all 
the way. At 5 P.M. dropped anchor behind the reefs in 
Alfred Sound on the N.W. point of Great Inagua. The 
harbor was shoal and poorly sheltered. Anchored in two 
fathoms. The remarkable clearness of the water made it 
seem as though one were floating on air. The trip through 
the Windward Passage which we had dreaded, as the wind 
was usually ahead, was made in a little 
over 24 hours in a smooth sea with no 
trouble. Distance run from Guanta- 
namo, 145 miles. 

Feb. 20th: At 4. A.M. the captain 
stuck his head out and found a strong 
N.E. breeze blowing which meant that 
all hands were soon turned out and we 
put to sea. The day was fine and clear, 
wind. still N.E., but light, so we set 
the fisherman staysail. This not being 
enough we got out a Marconi cat boat 
sail which we set as a balloon jib and 
find it works well. At noon sight Hog 
Sty Reef abeam and lay the course 
N.W. by N. for Castle Island light, 
which we pick up at 5. P.M. The motor 
ran in the afternoon after a squall had 
forced us to take in the fisherman 
staysail and ballooner. The wind had 
now died down. It was dark by the 
time we had rounded Castle Point so 
carefully got our bearings and pro- 
ceeded to an anchorage S.W. of Salina 
Point, the southern end of Acklin 
Island. Felt our way in after dark by 
the use of lead anchorins in 7 fathoms just clear of the 
surf. Run, 80 miles. 

Feb. 21st: At 5.30 a slight breeze comes up from the 
N.E., Tom is on watch and so sets mainsail, and starts 
to get up anchor. Here our trouble begins. Everyone 
comes on deck to help free the anchor. The chain is 
caught around a coral rock and will not budge. Luckily 
we have a trip line on the anchor so get that up, unshackle 
it from the chain and after an hour's work finally get it 
free. At 7 o'clock Salina Point abeam; log, 8.9; course, 
N. by W. % W.; wind light, N.E.; fisherman’s staysail 
set; 10.30, South Cay abeam; headsails taken in and 
ballooner set; wind increasing; 2.20 P.M.; log taken in, 40; 
South Point Long Is. abeam. Run in behind the island 
and anchor just west of the point out of the ground swell. 
This is one of the best runs yet made. The 51 miles were 
covered in a little over 7 hours and the boat handled 
beautifully with the ballooner and staysail in a beam 
wind, carrying all the canvas she was able. In the after- 
noon Tom, Jack and Mac row ashore to try and find some 
fruit and fresh vegetables. They were unsuccessful except 
for some pigeon peas which make good food for the 
parrot. They had a very interesting time. The population 
of the island is all black. A happy-go-lucky lot of people. 
They live on what they can get out of the soil, which is 
very rocky and barren, but their wants are simple. 
They were hospitable and an old man took them in tow 





The navigator shooting the sun. 


and lead them all over looking for food. No one had any 
thing to spare. Everyone turned out tc see the visitors. 
These people said that we were the first white people 
who had been there in over two years. 

Feb. 22nd: Underway at 6.30. An hour later, after a 
couple of tacks to get to windward, lay our course due N. 
for Rum Cay. The wonderful weather continues and with 
the N.E. trades and full sail we are able to drop our 
hook in St. George Bay, Rum Cay at 3.30 P.M. Some of 
the inhabitants (black) set out from shore in a small sail 
boat and from them we learn that eggs, fruit, etc., can 
be obtained ashore. 

Leaving Tom to watch ship the rest go ashore. We were 
met on the dock by Mr. Dorsett, the only white man on 
the Island and were showed around by him. His salt 
works are very interesting. The 500 inhabitants of the 
island are all engaged in the salt business. From Mr. 
Dorsett we got eggs and tomatoes in return for some medi- 
cine for his wife who was very ill and far 
from any medical aid. It seemed a very 
lonely place for a sick person but there 
was nothing that we could do for her. 
Rum Cay is only about 10 miles long 
and three wide. The inhabitants seem 
very happy in their isolated state with 
the only communication with the out- 
side world being a mail schooner which 
calls once a month. Run for the day 
50 miles. 

Feb. 23: At daybreak were again 
away under sail. The wind was abeam. 
Fisherman staysail and ballooner set. 
Average over 8 knots until’ 1 o'clock 
when abreast Devil Point at south end 
of Cat Is. We had intended to stop 
here for the night but the wind and 
weather being fair, went on. About 9 
pick up the light on Eleuthera Point. 
The wind here took a shift to the 
south’ard and became very light, so 
little progress was made the rest of 
the night. Distance till midnight 95 
miles. 

Feb. 24: It was not until daybreak 
that any breeze came up but at 9, with a shot at the sun 
and a bearing on shore, we got our position. At II A.M. 
we were at the entrance to Ship Channel across the 
banks. 

The wind came out strong from the southwest so with 
two tacks to windward we cleared the shoals, set the 
fisherman and laid our course for New Providence. It 
was late when we arrived at the entrance of the harbor 
so here we prepared to wait until the morning. A pilot 
boat drew up alongside in a few minutes so we engaged 
him to take us into the harbor. The port official came 
right out. Our papers were examined and we were allowed 
to go ashore at once. We stayed aboard and turned in but 
not before the owner of a small American ketch, the 
Carib II, paid us a visit. Distance for the run 70 
miles. 

Feb. 25: Procured mail, telegrams and provisions in 
the morning after the pilot had moved us to a better 
anchorage, out of the channel. There are a number of 
American yachts and ships in the harbor, which is a clean 
and safe place. It is open at both ends and hence free 
from dirt, as the tide runs through. The town is small, 
neat and attractive. It is a great relief to find that one 
can talk to everyone and be understood. In the evening 
the crew gave the Captain a birthday dinner at the New 
Colonial and then watched the dancing and turned in to 
bed. (To be concluded) 
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Teaser, with George J. Mead at the wheel, finishing her trip from Albany, and beating by a wide margin the time of the Twentieth 
Century Limited. 


Power Boats Beat Time of the Twentieth Century 
Teaser and ‘Baby Gar I'U Run Between Albany and New York at ‘Better Than Railroad Speed 


boats of any kind were made in the latter part of 

May when the Teaser and the Baby Gar IV, both 
well-known high speed boats that had shown their wares 
in several important power boat races last year, set out to 
beat the time of the fastest train in the United States, the 
Twentieth Century Limited. These two runs have been 
alluded to as races. But in reality they were not races, but 
runs against time, as the train was not allowed to race or 
to exceed her scheduled time, which, however was quite 
fast enough to make the attempts of these two boats take 
a strong hold on the popular imagination. 

Never has the public been as interested in a power boat 
event as they were in this. All along the 138-mile course 
thousands of spectators watched the little craft pass, 
throwing up showers of spray from their slim stems and 
leaving a long, white wake astern. In New York City, 
Riverside Drive and every point of vantage were black 
with those anxious to see whether a water-borne craft 
could exceed speed made on land, and several large aero. 
planes followed the Baby Gar IV, whose run was more 
widely heralded than that of the Teaser, throughout the 
long course, and broadcasted the news of the ‘“‘race’’ to 
other thousands throughout the country. 

These two events have done, perhaps, more than any- 
thing else, to show the public just what developments 


gi WO of the most spectacular runs ever attempted by 
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George J. Mead at the wheel of Teaser, and C. F. Chapman, observer. 


have been made in the speed and reliability of motor 


driven craft. 
The run of the Teaser was the first one made. An 


account of it follows. 


Teaser Sets Up a Record 


In setting out one day in May to better the time of the 
Twentieth Century Limited, the fastest train in the 
United States, from Albany to New York, Mr. R. F. 
Hoyt’s Teaser proved how good a motorboat can be if 
properly designed, built and powered. Her Wright- 
Typhoon 600 h. p. engine drove her with ease to Albany 
and back in a day —a distance of approximately 300 
miles — and faster in each direction than one could 
travel on the Twentieth Century Limited. 

The trip up the Hudson to the Albany Yacht Club was 
made in the phenomenal time of 2 hrs. and 40 minutes, the 
time of the Twentieth Century being 3 hrs. and 13 
minutes. On the return trip rough waters forced a slower 
speed, the 7easer making the trip in 3 hrs. and 5 minutes. 

This race took place on the morning of May 2oth. 
George J. Mead, Chief Engineer of the Wright plant, 
tested out the Teaser on the waters of Long Island Sound 
on the day previous. 

The start was made from the Columbia Yacht Club at 
5 minutes of 8 o’clock on a Wednesday morning. Mr. 
Mead was at the wheel and those in the boat were 
C. F. Chapman, official observer for the American Power 
Boat Association, and Carl Christiansen and Theodore 
Carlisle, mechanics. 

Although the sun was out and the day apparently clear, 
a fog came up over the river and made navigation difficult 
at such high speed. However, with care, it was possible to 
steer a good course even under these adverse conditions. 
To add to the difficulties, large fields of driftwood were 
encountered, which required considerable dodging to 
avoid. The crew had one thrill in the Tappan Zee, when a 
single pole followed immediately by a line of poles 
attached to nets perhaps one-half mile long, confronted 
the boat, making it necessary to run at full speed to star- 
board and parallel the nets to the end, where the course 
was again regained. Approaching Albany, Teaser met a 
Hudson River Day Line boat, which forced her to slow 
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down for awhile to negotiate her wake. This was the only 
time during the entire trip when the throttle was touched, 
and then for less than a minute. The upper reaches of the 
river were surprisingly smooth, but contained some bad 
pieces of driftwood, which could be more readily picked 
up, however,:in the smooth water and avoided. Passing 
under the Castleman cut-off bridge and around a gentle 
bend in the river, the Teaser reached Albany at 10:35 
A.M. Here thé crew found a royal welcome and all the 
boats on the river front, as well as many factories, greeted 
the speedy craft with their whistles. 

On their arrival at the Albany Yacht Club, Mr. Chap- 
man announced the official time to have been 2 hrs. and 
40 minutes for the upgoing trip. 

Comparison of the log of Teaser with the train table of 
the New York Central shows how the speed boat beat the 
train schedule. It took the boat 45 minutes to get from 
New York to Bear Mountain, while the Twentieth Cen- 
tury takes about 67 minutes for the same stretch, which 
includes changing engines at Harmon. 

From Newburgh to Albany, however, the race was 
more even, the boat taking 100 minutes to make the dis- 
tance, while the train time shows the Century takes about 
96 minutes. 

From Castleton to Albany, the boat took 10 minutes for 
the 9 miles, while the Century takes 12 minutes, allowing 
for a slow trip through the Renssalaer yards and over the 
Maiden Lane bridge. 

Following is the schedule of the time of the trip up 
and back: 


A.M. P.M. 
ME ere a ete oe Ce ee 7:55 4:40 
0 ere Pree 8:03 4:31 
ES Pee ua yt wa bids 8:08 4:25 
ES fi Ae a a as ea acon a4 8:19 4:06 
Bear Mountain Bridge................ 8:40 3:35 
Nee a es 8:45 3:27 
Newburgh (30 miles from N. Y.)....... 8:55 3:15 
es a Ba cx das bud Q:12 2:55 
SS oe EES Sas pas o6 9:30 2:38 
| RO ee Grr. SR ane a 10:35 1:35 


The records show that the motor turned 2100-r.p.m. 
all the way up. 

The boat left Albany on the return trip at 1:32 P.M. 
and arrived at the Columbia Yacht Club at 4:40 P.M. 
Practically ideal conditions as far as Poughkeepsie were 
encountered, the Teaser bettering her own time by two or 


Baby Gar Iv; Gar”? Wood’s famous runabout, after her run from Albany, which she made in 2 hours and 58 minutes, or 15 minutes 
better than the time of the Century. 





three minutes. As the river widened out, however, the 
wind freshened from the south, and the craft encountered 
progressively heavier seas as New York was approached 
and this forced slower time, particularly crossing Tappan 
Zee, and prevented as fast a trip on the return journey. 

Teaser was designed by George Crouch and built by 
H. B. Nevins Corp. 


The Baby Gar IV’S Run 


Six days later ‘‘Gar’’ Wood, of Detroit, had two of his 
famous runabouts at Albany, ready to lower the colors of 
the railroads’ crack flier. These two boats were smaller 
than the Teaser, being 33 feet long by 7 feet 6 inches 
beam. Each was powered with a Wood Liberty Motor. 

Gar Wood was driving his Baby Gar IV, while George 
Wood was at the wheel of the Baby Gar V. The train left 
slightly ahead of time and this almost caught the two 
boats napping, as they were lying in the river with en- 
gines stopped as the Century thundered over the Albany 
bridge. Starting with cold engines the two boats jumped 
away and tore after the train, which could not be seen for 
some fifteen minutes as the tracks were not in sight of the 
river at that point. But the boats were equal to what was 
asked of them and when the train finally came into sight 
the two boats gradually overhauled her and pulled into 
the lead. Number V was ahead at Hudson, as it was evi- 
dently running better than Baby Gar IV, so ‘‘Gar”’ 
signalled to his brother to slow up and he ran alongside 
and changed crews, so as to be on the leading boat. 

Again they tore along, ahead of the train’s time, but 
nearing Poughkeepsie the Baby Gar V broke a valve 
tappet spring and began to miss on one cylinder, so that 
the crews changed again, and Number V withdrew, 
leaving Baby Gar IV to complete the run alone. 

These two changes consumed some time, yet in spite 
of this the remaining boat was well ahead of the train at 
Spuyten Duyvil, where the tracks leave the river. On she 
tore, in a cloud of spray that at times completely hid the 
boat from the spectators ashore, and flashed by the 
Columbia Yacht Club at 86th Street just fifteen minutes 
ahead of the Century. She made the run from Albany, 
138 miles, in 2 hours 58 minutes. The time of the train 
is 3 hours 13 minutes.. The times follow: 

Left Albany 6:52 A.M.; passed Catskill, 32 miles, 7:30 
A.M.; New Hamburg, 76 miles, 8:35; Beacon, 7 miles, 
8:43; Croton, 9:12; Yonkers, 9:36, Spuyten Duyvil, 9:42; 
arrived Columbia Yacht Club 9:50 a.m. 
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Editorial 


Protect the Rights of Yacht Owners 
N the recent active campaign of the Coast Guard 
| Navy. in enforcing the Eighteenth Amendment, 
many cases have been reported to YACHTING of 
unwarranted interference with yachts cruising solely for 
pleasure, when there was absolutely no suspicion that they 
were engaged in illegal business. Some of these cases in- 
volved risk to the vessel stopped and boarded, some re- 
sulted in damage to the yacht and all resulted in loss of 
time and inconvenience. In one case that we know of 
personally, the yacht was nearly run down without being 
either hailed or asked to heave to, at imminent risk to the 
lives of those on board. 

It now seems likely that this state of affairs will grow 
worse as the summer advances and become intolerable 
unless strong protests are made to those in authority. 
There are several long distance races scheduled for the 
summer that will be sure to take the yachts participating 
through waters where the Coast Guard is operating. It isa 
foregone conclusion that some of these boats will be held 
up, and their chances hurt thereby, if something is not 
done to. protect them in their rights. 

Granting the difficulties of the Coast Guard in their 
operations against rum runners, and acknowledging their 
legal right of search, it would seem that much of this 
trouble could be avoided by the use of common intelli- 
gence. on the part of those in command of the “dry” 
navy. And what about the rights of private citizens, 
bound on a perfectly lawful voyage, to whom no possible 
suspicion attaches? It seems as if even the Government 
must have reasonable grounds for suspicion before they 
can hold up a yacht owner, board his vessel and search her. 
One cannot be held up on the road and searched while 
driving a2 car unless there is a strong suspicion against him, 
and one’s house cannot be entered without a warrant 
— unless we are very much mistaken. The type of vessel 
engaged in rum running is well known, as is the location 
of the rum fleets, and there is absolutely no excuse for 
holding up a sailing yacht cruising or racing, or any of the 
cruising power boats to whom a speed of ten miles an 
hour is fast. 

To protect the rights of yacht owners, racing or cruising 
for pleasure, we propose to make a protest to the Govern- 
ment. We want help in this matter. If any yacht owner has 
been boarded and searched when the circumstances did 
not warrant it, we want to know about it, and to get all of 
the details, with the date, hour, location, etc., so that the 
protest may be backed up by cold, hard facts. An 
organization of prominent citizens, who happen at the 
same time to be yacht owners, which would back up this 
protest to safeguard our rights while afloat, would help. 
YACHTING will be glad to co-operate in this matter to 
the fullest. 


Our Chances in the Seawanhaka Cup Race 

With the shipment of the Six-meter yachts Red Head 
and Lanai to the Clyde and the departure of the two 
crews, headed by C. Sherman Hoyt and Clinton H. Crane, 
on June 20, went the hopes of American yachtsmen for a 
successful outcome of the International Series to be sailed 
on the Clyde for the Seawanhaka Cup between July 11th 
and 24th. 

Just what are our chances of winning the series is hard 
to say. In ali our racing abroad in the Six-meter class since 
1921 we have not been able to win a series. The odds al- 
ways favor the home team, of course. Their boats are 
built with their own particular conditions in view and 
their crews are more familiar with their own waters. 
This imposes an initial handicap on the visiting team. 
But we have learned a good deal about the British rule 
and British conditions since we started racing in the class. 
The two boats we are sending over this year are dis- 
tinct improvements over our previous Six-meter yachts, 
and were designed with the British weather and courses in 
view. They are better at reaching and running than our 
earlier boats, and equally as good on the wind. On the 
latter point of sailing the best of our boats have been 
better than the British Sixes, but in reaching and running 
we have not shown to advantage. The Red Head and 
Lanai will be tried out on the Clyde, in the waters where 
the races will be sailed, and the better of the two will be 
named to represent the United States. Who the British 
defender will be has not yet been announced. The 
Coila III, which won the cup here in 1922, is still going 
very fast, but it is hardly probable that she will prove as 
good as some of the newer boats. 


Getting New Blood in the Game 

Nothing is more indicative of the rapidly growing 
interest in the water and boats than the way in which the 
fleets of small one-design classes are being built up. In 
one class, fostered originally by the American Yacht Club, 
over 80 boats have been ordered. These boats are only 
15 feet long over all, and the fact that they can be had for 
under $400 is probably responsible for the great number 
ordered; but the fact remains that the class is bringing 
into the sport many who are sailing for the first time, a 
large percentage of whom will stick and graduate into 
something larger next year. The Star fleet has grown to 
unheard of proportions, and all of the small classes on the 
New England coast and around Long Island Sound are 
thriving, to say nothing of those on the Great Lakes. 

It is a fine sign and means, as we have always main- 
tained, that there are plenty of people who want to be- 
come boat owners and get out on the water for recreation, 
if they can find a boat that can be built for a price that is 
within the reach of the many. 


















In the World of Yachting 





Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 
HAROLD S. VANDERBILT 


Fad 1s said that love of the sea and ships runs in the blood. It must run very strongly, then, 
in the veins of Harold S. Vanderbilt, for he is one of the most active yacht sailors in this 
country and has, in his various official capacities, worked hard in the interest of the sport 
and of the clubs he represented. He is today, perhaps, the most prominent of the larger 
schooner skippers, and his ‘‘Vagrant’’ is to be found in most of the races for the ‘‘ two-stickers,”’ 
especially the long distance events, which have always made a special appeal to him. 

Mr. Vanderbilt started his yachting career, as most good skippers do, when he was a 
youngster and in small boats. For many years he owned and cruised in the Herreshoff 
sloop ‘‘ Trivia,” 33 feet on the water. In 1910 he had the first ‘‘ Vagrant’’ (now the ‘‘ Queen 
Mab’’) built at Bristol, and for the next three years raced and cruised in her every summer. 
In 1913 he had the present “‘Vagrant”’ designed and built by Herreshoff and has had her in 
commission every year since, except during the war. For the three years from 1922 to 1925 
she was flagship of the New York Yacht Club, of which Mr. Vanderbilt was Commodore. 
In her he won the Astor Cup for schooners in 1921 and 1922, and the latter year he also 
won the King’s Cup. 

He has sailed in several of the races to Bermuda and in 1910 he won the race in the first 
“Vagrant,’’ the year she came out. Last year he organized the long race of 353 miles from Bar 
Harbor to New London, and won it handily. 

As Commodore of the New York Yacht Club he did much to revive interest in racing in 
the years following the war. Last year he carried the fleet to Maine on the Annual Cruise, 
for the first time since 19009, the event being one of the most successful ever sailed by that 
organization. 

































































With the “Down East” Racing Fleet 





The Largest Fleet in Years Is now Under Way in Massachusetts Waters—New Y acht Club Homes 
By Witu1am U. Swan 


strategic points, the commissioning of club stations, 

the throwing open of recently constructed buildings 
and rejuvenated club houses, the appearance of new aspi- 
rants for aquatic honors, and the arrival in this country 
of most of the largest foreign-built collection of racing 
yachts that has ever been seen in American waters, were 
among the features of the sport in eastern waters during 
June. The month also included the opening of champion- 
ship racing at Marblehéad, Duxbury, Buzzard’s Bay, 


[= mobilization of the yacht fleet at the principal 





The Advance, John S. Lawrence’s new schooner, leaving Volden, 
Norway, where she was built, under a jury rig for Boston. 


Cohasset, Manchester and Boston Harbor, with new one- 
design classes in all these ports and a decided increase of 
interest. By Independence Day the rest of the yachting 
centers in New England will have swung into action, 
except in the Penobscot and Bar Harbor district, where 
the sport does not begin until mid-July and ends promptly 
on Labor Day if not before. 

Norway, Denmark and Germany sent over during the 
month.a fine collection of racing yachts, including the new 
60-foot waterline schooner Advance for Vice-Commodore 


3 J. S. Lawrence of the Eastern Yacht Club, two 25-raters, 


eleven 20-raters and a flock of twenty 20-footers. While 
some of these are still on their way across it was expected 
that the entire consignment would be in this country by 
the last week in July. 

All the Class Q and R yachts built abroad for Marble- 
head came by way of Halifax and entered American 
waters on their own bottoms. Some of the little 20-raters, 
with their miniature cabins and meagre accommodations, 
had some lively experiences in crossing the Gulf of Maine, 
especially off Cape Sable; but the voyages showed the 
seaworthiness of these little craft, which was very gratify- 
ing to those who had confidence in their ability to stand 
hard knocks. 

The last call for entries for the R Class, the season’s 
leading racing class on the Atlantic coast, if not*on the 
Lakes and the Pacific coast, sounded early in June and a 
complete list of the boats built for this interesting open 
class, with the owners, designers and builders is appended. 
The lineup is impressive, especially when it is realized 
that a very large majority of the new, as well as the older 
boats, will meet at Marblehead for the International R 


. 








Class event of early August, and that these boats will be 
sailed by the leading amateur skippers in Massachusetts 
and New York. The list also includes the Class Q boats, 
which will be a prominent figure in the racing this season 
at Marblehead, especially during midsummer week. 

The international R Class meet for the Eastern Yacht 
Club ‘“‘Ladies Plate”’ will begin on August. 3rd and con- 
tinue for five days. It is expected that 24 boats will be 
entered for this event. The fleet will be divided by lot into 
sections of four boats each, the sections being sent away 
at ten minute intervals. At the close of each day’s racing 
the yachts will be rearranged, so that in the course of the 
five days each boat will have sailed against all the others. 
The yacht which wins the most races will be given a 
souvenir and the name and that of its owner will be in- 
scribed on the ‘‘ Ladies Plate’’ which stands as a perpetual 
trophy. 

Among the Corinthians who are expected to handle 
the tillers of R Class boats at the international meet are: 
Charles Francis Adams, Philip Benson, Frank C. Paine, 
Ralph Hendrie, Charles H. W. Foster, Charles P. Curtis, 
Frank P. Munro, Harry L. Blomfield, Sydney A. Beggs 
and Charles A. Welch, 2nd, of Marblehead; J. Lewis 
Stackpole, F. C. Hood and Charles A. Goodwin of Buz- 
zard’s Bay, and Harry L. Maxwell, Cornelius A. Shields, 
E. Burton Hart, Butler Whiting, H. W. Hanan, Clifford 
D. Mallory, Philip R. Mallory, George Nichols, W. A. 
Bowes, E. P. Alker and Donald Cowl of Long Island 
Sound. It is possible that the Lakes, and even the Pacific 
coast will be represented. 

The midsummer series of seven open regattas will begin 
the day after the R Class meet closes, or on Saturday 
August 8th. The Eastern Yacht Club will give the first 
three regattas, the Boston the fourth, and the Corinthian 
the last three, while there will be special events on Sunday 
August 9th and Sunday August 16th. 

Next to the Q and R classes, the chief interest wiil be in 
the new Manchester 18-footers, ten-of them, designed by 
Edwin A. Boardman and built this year by Graves in 
Marblehead. The owners are F. Douglas Cochran, Samuel 
Eliot, Philip S. Stockton, George E. Keyes, Gerald Board- 
man, Reginald Boardman, J. Haleston Parker, George 
DeBlois, Henry A. Morss, John L. Saltonstall. 

Marblehead will offer this year as an added attraction a 
score of 20-foot knockabouts, built in Germany and 
decotated in prismatic hues, and thus named the “ Rain- 
bow Class.’’ They are for young sailors who graduated 
last year from the kindergarten classes. 

Duxbury, holding second place to Marblehead in 
yachting activity, started the racing season on June 17th, 
with a fleet of nearly 70 boats divided into five classes, in- 
cluding a new one-design class of 15-foot centerboard 
knockabouts, known locally as the ‘Duxbury Ducks.” 
They were designed by John G. Alden and built by Chais- 
son, of Swampscott. Twenty-four were sent across Massa- 
chusetts Bay early in June. The midsummer series at Dux- 
bury will be held during the week of July 20th and on the 
24th the club will celebrate the 50th anniversary of yacht 
racing in northern Plymouth Bay. 

The Beverly Yacht Club also began racing on June 
17th, but the two R Class boats built at Bremen for 
Commodore Stackpole and F. C. Hood did not arrive 
until later. They found the Hayseed VI, now the Mermerus, 
a 1923 production, waiting for them and by the last of the 
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The first of the new Class R yachts for Long Island Sound to go over- 
board. Ardette, owned by Donald H. Cowl, christened by his little 
daughter Caroline. 


month the 20-raters were going strong. A feature of the 
racing at Beverly is a class of auxiliary sloops projected 
two years ago by H. Nelson Emmons which have fur- 
nished considerable sport. 

Four of the Q boats and six of the R’s, together with 
four of the re-rigged Manchester 17-footers, enjoyed an 
impromptu race on Memorial Day at Marblehead, given 
by the Eastern Yacht Club, the first event of its kind that 
has been held there so early in the season fer many years. 
In the Q Class the Hawk won easily, but the Gypsy, the 





The 15-foot over all Wee Scot Class, started by the American Yacht 
Club. It is said that orders for over eighty of these have been placed. 


champion of the last two seasons and regarded by many 
as the most perfect R Class boat ever designed, won from 
the new Dandelion by only two seconds in a three-mile 
beat to windward and return in a very light breeze. Mrs. 
H. P. MaKean sailed her Manchester 17-footer, Mah 
Jong, to victory in that class. 

The modernized Eastern Yacht Club house, redecorated 











inside and out, refurnished and considerably enlarged, 
went into commission at noon on Memorial Day. The 
attractive features of the clubhouse are its large dining 
room, looking out on Salem Bay, and its beautiful lounge. 
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The New Seawanhaka Schooner Class makes its appearance. 
Fei-Seen, owned by Irving Cox. The double jib-headed 
rig with the tall foremast is quite a departure from previous 
practice. 


The R Class on the Sound 


As only two of the regular Class R yachts have been 
out on the Sound, it is of course too early to get a line 
on any of them. Commodore P. R. Mallory’s Quiver and 
Donald H. Cowl’s Ardette, have met in some six races and 
the honors are about even. Quiver seems at her best in a 
light breeze and Ardette is better when it freshens. Harold 
Tobey’s Secret and Harry Maxwell's Fifi will be the next 
two out and the class will be in full swing by the middle 
of July. 





Opening the season at the 
Larchmont Yacht Club, May 23rd. Rear Commodore Henry B. 
Plant (Left), Commodore Robert Law, Jr., Rear Commodore J. F. 
Baudouine, Commodore James B. Ford and Fleet Captain Drake H. 
Sparkman. 


Commodores all — with one exception. 
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The extremes in 
yachting meet. 
J. P. Morgan’s 
Corsair and his 
little N. Y. 30- 
Footer Phyrne, 
in which he has 
been winning 
consistently on 
the Sound. Here- 
cently re-pur- 
chased Phyrne 
after she had been 
in other hands for 
several years. 


The Larchmont-Gloucester and Brooklyn 
Challenge Cup Races 


NTEREST in the Larchmont-Gloucester long dis- 
if tance race, scheduled to start on the afternoon of 
Sunday, July 26th, has been considerably augmented 
by the announcement that a contest for the Brooklyn 
Yacht Club Ocean Challenge Cup, one of the oldest-and 
most famous ocean race trophies, will be run over the 
same course and at the same time. The American Yacht 
Club, present holder of the trophy, has been challenged by 
the New Rochelle Y. C. and the New York Athletic Club, 
and announces that entries have been received from the 
owners of Azor, Tern, Duchess, Malabar VI, and Sachem. 
A defender has yet to be announced, though it is thought 
likely that Suyvesant Wainwright’s fast sloop Butterfly, or 
Clifford Mallory’s new schooner, may be nominated. 
Yachts wishing to compete for the Brooklyn Trophy 
will also be eligible to compete for prizes in the regular 






Malabar V. 


. 


, John G. Alden’s latest creation, designed for his own use. She is slightly larger than the former 
Malabar, being 52 feet long over all. Clifford D. Mallory’s Mystic is a duplicate of this boat. 


















classes of the Larchmont-Gloucester Race, but must make 
special entry with the chairman of the American Yacht 
Club, H. deB. Parsons, 22 William st., New York City, 
and comply with the special requirements of this cup. 
Entries for all other classes, including powerboats, should 
be sent to C. A. Marsland, Chairman, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

Six more entries have been received since the announce- 
ment in the May issue of Yacut1nc, making 23 sailing 
craft and 9 powerboats, a total of 32 craft. With several 
additional entries in the offing, a splendid fleet of starters 
is assured. The following is a list of entrants to date: 

Sloops. Azor, Charles A. Marsland; Duckling, Charles 
W. Atwater; Sagamore, Henry Meneely; Carmita, H. E. R. 
Hall; Knockabout sloop, Philip DeWolf; Duchess, Walter 
Sullivan. 

Yawls and Ketches. Tern, Robt. N. Bavier; Dragon, 
Frank V. Smith; Eaglet, Samuel Wetherill; star, R. D. 
Weston; Stormy Petrel, Charles A. Welch; Kilmeny, W. O. 
Abbott; Nahma, C. L. 
Harding, Jr.; Goonte II, 
F. W. West. 

Schooners. Sachem, R. 
B. Metcalf; Malay, R. 
W. Ferris; Malabar VI, 
John G. Alden; Blue 
Water, M. R. Smith; 
Surprise, M. S. Katten- 
horn; Caroline, Roger 
Young; Harlequin, Dr. 
Geo. W. Warren; Mala- 
bar V, J. M. Lasell; Saga- 
more, Edward W. Ma- 
deira; Quita, George 
Woodward. 

Powerboats. Old Glory 
IV, George Bonnell; 
Tescil, Charles M. 
Trunz; Bayberry, James 
P. Stansbury; Woof, 
Charles S. Wills; Spin- 
Meee drift, Ellory S. James; 

he - new boat, Douglas Rig- 
es ee - ney; Decoy, Frank A. 
—— x Olds; not named, H. R. 
Bryant; Avis IJ, James 

Otis. 
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A Cruising Schooner with Marconi-Knockabout Rig 


HE accompanying plans of a 30-foot water line 

auxiliary schooner were drawn by P. H. Blair, Naval 
Architect of Cleveland, O., for a yachtsman on the Great 
Lakes, construction having been started with a view to 
delivery in the early summer. The idea behind the design 
was to turn out a-boat of a size and type that would be 
capable of taking extended cruises on the Lakes with a 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of 30-feet waterline auxiliary schooner, designed by P. H. Blair. 


crew of two experienced yachtsmen, with accommoda- 
tions for five persons all told. The cabin has been laid out 
in the simplest manner, all unnecessary cross bulkheads 
having been dispensed with, insuring a free circulation of 
air when the skylight and ports are opened. The hull is 
heavily built and braced, galvanized fastenings being 
used. A power plant suitable to drive the hull six miles 
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Lines of 30-foot waterline schooner. 
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Sail plan of 30-foot cruising schooner by P. H. Blair. 


an hour will be installed under the bridge deck, with 
cockpit controls. The wheel will be a Hyde feathering. 

The knockabout schooner. rig was chosen in order to 
get a sail plan entirely inboard, which should be easy for 
two men to handle in any weather. The dimensions are: 
40’ 6” 1.0.a., 30’ w.l., 11’ 3” beam, and 5’ 6” draft. 





A Snappy Express Ferry 


HE snappy looking craft shown in the accompanying 

drawing was designed by Chester A. Nedwidek, 
Naval Architect, of New York, as an express ferry or 
tender for a racing yacht. She has a rakish, clean-lined 
hull, with double cabin, bridge deck and after cockpit. 
There are two berths.in both the forward and after cabins, 
with toilet room in the bow and galley at the after end of 
the forward cabin. A real engine room is provided, half 
of it being under. the bridge deck and the other half in 
the after cabin, giving’a light, airy motor compartment 


with ample room for a berth for the crew. A Sterling Sea 
Gull of 150 h.p. will be installed. The dimensions are: 
l.0.a., 45’; beam, 10’; draft, 3’. 





The New Speejacks 


R. ALBERT Y. GOWEN, owner of the famous 
globe-girdling power cruiser Speejacks, has been 
seized by the wanderlust again, and has built a new Spee- 
jacks in which to visit far away corners of the globe. 
A steady, disagreeable diet of rolling, day after day, in the 
old craft having convinced Mr. Gowen that an auxiliary 
was the proper craft in which to make long trips in com- 
fort, he commissioned William H. Hand, Jr., of New 
Bedford, Mass., to design an auxiliary schooner which 
would be the last word in up-to-date, modern equipment 
for safety and comfort. 

The new Speejacks, recently completed at the yard of 
the George Lawley & Son Corp., Neponset, Mass., is a 
pole masted vessel, built of steel. She is 127 ft. 0.a., 95 
ft. w.l., 26 ft. beam, and 14 ft. draft. The general design 
is very similar to other Hand craft of the same type, 
with 6,100 sq. ft. of canvas in four lower sails, and an 
Atlas-Diesel motor of 230 h.p. which will drive her 10 
miles an hour and give her a cruising radius under power 
alone of 5,000 miles. 

A special oil-burning galley range will do away with 
the necessity of carrying wood, coal or charcoal. Refrigera- 
tion will be by electricity. A special ventilating system, 


operated by electric blowers, is so arranged that either 


hot air from the heating coils, or cold air from the re- 
frigerating plant may be used at any time, a complete 


change of air throughout the boat being possible in five 


minutes with all ports and hatches closed. 

Steering will be simplified by the use of a gyroscopic 
steering device, sometimes dubbed the ‘‘ Metal Mike,” 
or ‘Iron Quartermaster,”’ similar to that in use on Trans- 
atlantic liners. On account of the many labor saving 
devices, including electric winches, hoists, etc., Speejacks 
will require only eight men in her crew, including officers. 

The crew’s quarters are located forward. Abaft the 
crew’s quarters is the galley, connecting by a dumb waiter 
with the deckhouse above, which will be used as a dining 
saloon, chart room, etc. The separate motor compart- 
ment is just forward of the main saloon, the latter being 
about amidships. The quarters for owner and guests 





Plans of a snappy express cruiser 45 feet long designed by Chester A. Nedwidek. 
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. : Accommodation and sail plans of new schooner Speejacks, designed 
take up the after part of the ship, and include two double by Wm. H. Hand, Jr. 


and three single staterooms, three bathrooms, toilets, 
and ample lockers and stowage space. 





Another Fine Diesel-Engined Yacht 


TWIN-SCREW, Diesel-engined yacht with the 

accommodations of a houseboat has just been com- 
pleted at the yard of the Luders Marine Construction Co. 
of Stamford, Conn., for Mr. Walter B. Lashar of Bridge- 
port. A. E. Luders, the designer, has succeeded in turning 
out a roomy, comfortable craft, which is also decidedly 
pleasing in appearance, and has an unusual turn of speed 
for a craft of her type. 

The Lashar yacht is 91 ft. 0.a., 18 ft. beam, and 5 ft. 
draft, and will have a cruising speed of 15 miles an hour, 
the power being supplied by two Winton Diesel engines 
of 150 h.p. each. The boat is very substantially con- 
structed, being double planked and bronze fastened 














throughout. The motor compartment is separated from 
the rest of the boat by two steel watertight bulkheads, a 
watertight door in the forward bulkhead giving access 
to the compartment without going on deck. 





































































































A 91-foot Diesel-powered cruiser designed and built by the Luders Marine Construction Co., for Walter B. Lashar, of Bridgeport. 
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The deck houses are especially interesting features of 
the design. The sunken deckhouse forward is used as a 
dining saloon, the connecting galley being on the same 
level, thus isolating the culinary department from the 
owner’s quarters. 





An 18-Foot Water Line Auxiliary Sloop 


SMALL cruiser that will appeal to the man who must 

stick to a little boat and yet wants one large enough 

to spend his week-ends afloat and to take a vacation 

cruise in, is this 18-footer, designed by Samuel H. Brown 
Jr., of Portland, Maine. 

With short ends and the rudder hung outboard the 
maximum amount of room is obtained on her dimensions 
and she is ‘all boat” with enough accommodation to 
take care of a crew of two. 

She is 22’ 9” long, over all, 18’ on the water line, 6’ 9” 
beam and 3’ 6” draft, with all ballast outside. Her sail 
area is 281 square feet in a handy knockabout rig. The 
auxiliary power is a single-cylinder engine of 4 to 5 h.p. 

One of these little boats was built last year and proved 
very satisfactory in every way, being good in all weathers. 
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The End of a Perfect Day. 
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These quartering and bow views give a fair idea how Eaglet looked a month ago. 





The rail, cockpit coaming and cove stripe add a lot to 


her appearance. 


Eaglet Is Hatching 


The Little Ketch is About Ready to Break Her Shell and Flap Her Wings 


By SamMuEL WETHERILL 


E had to leave Eaglet out of the last issue, for, like 
VW many another craft building this spring, she is 

late. While the delay in finishing her up is dis- 
concerting and disappointing, it is partly made up for 
by the pleasure of at last seeing her grow from an un- 
interesting collection of deadwood, frames and stringers, 
into a smooth, handsome, able and easy-lined hull. Yes, 
she looks good — even better than I expected. Sweet 
_ and symmetrical in every line, not a hollow or bump any- 
where, and a form which, unless I am very much mis- 
taken, will: enter and leave the water without fuss or 
flurry, and drive easily under any condition of wind and 
water. 

Eaglet is ruggedly built, if nothing else. The heavy solid 
oak in keel, deadwood, frames and knees — the sturdy 
iron floors in way of the mast and water tank — the 1%” 
canvas-covered deck and cabin trunk — the heavy gal- 
vanized iron fastenings, bolts and tie rods — all these 
things give an assurance of a craft which will go out and 
take a beating without whimpering. 

As the photographs show, her topsides are black, with 
cabin trunk, rail and bottom white, rail cap and outside 
trim varnished oak. The bottom paint is Debevoise anti- 
fouling white, a paint which has been highly recom- 
mended to me as producing a slippery surface which 
really stays clean, and prevents marine growth of all 
kinds. Inside, she is sheathed throughout, 
the main cabin being painted white, with 
mahogany trim, while forward and aft 
she is varnished bright. 

As this is written, the finishing touches 
are being put on the interior. The motor, 
tanks and plumbing are in, and the rigger 
is busy splicing and serving Harry Green- 
ing’s plow steel wire. As things look now, 
Eaglet should be in commission by July 
ist, so that unless Deed miscues some- 
where, we should be able to show you 
some photos of her under sail in the next 
number. 

A number of criticisms and questions 
have come in, relative to some of Eaglet’s 
features. I have answered a few of these 
by letter, but as it’s quite a job to write 
to all, and as some of the questions bring 





A clean pair of heels. 


out answers of more or less general interest, I'll kill 
several birds with one shot by answering them here. 

J. B. V., Jr., New Haven. Yes, a yawl rig would have 
allowed the motor to be placed farther aft, but I am not 
enamored of the yawl rig. Veteran yawl skippers tell me, 
— ‘*You might as well leave the mizzen ashore for all the 
good it will do 'you”’. 

K. K., New York, and D. L. B., Buffalo. I hardly be- 
lieve in a separate compartment for the motor in a small 
cruiser, — the space in the compartment is so cramped 
that there is no room to get at the motor, and you stand 
a fine chance of getting ‘“‘gassed’’ through lack of ven- 
tilation. 

S.K.F., Detroit. Yes, the ice box could have a side door 
instead of a lid, but my experience has been that when you 
open a door in an ice box the heavy, cold air flows out 
like water, and warm air rushes in and melts your ice. 
Very little cold air escapes when the opening is on top, 
and the ice lasts much longer. 

Cutter Crank, Brooklyn. A Marconi cutter rig would 
undoubtedly be faster. But you would have no sail-short- 
ening combination, though:a roller reefing gear might 
help. At least one head sheet would not be on a traveler. 
And cutters are not famous as self-steerers. 

J.J.A., New York. Interior layouts are largely a matter 
of preference. Eaglet was not laid out as a “mixed party” 
boat. Forward staterooms are a delusion 
and a snare on this size boat, as I have 
stated before. 

A. W. H., Jr., Philadelphia. I. won't 
know if it is a “really seagoing’”’ rig 
until I have given it a thorough tryout. 
However, remember that Memory made 
two successful round’ trips to Bermuda 
with her tall Marconi rig, Sowittasgoht 
crossed the Atlantic with one, and Ger- 
bault has reached Bermuda and Panama 


with one in Firecrest. Wherefore, to 
quote the famous M.D., — ‘‘There is 
hope!”’ 


C.H.H., Boston. Our best designers usu- 
ally put nearly all the ballast outside on 
small cruisers. Inside ballast would mean 
a beamier, shallower hull, less speed and 
headroom, and easier rolling—maybe. 
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British Ocean Race have apparently all ‘‘gone 
. flooey.”” The combined elements of time, trouble, 
and expense were too much for the different owners to 
overcome, so the Britishers will have to fight it out 
amongst themselves, with possibly a contender or so from 
France or Scandinavia. 

They have ten real entries so far — five built as yachts, 
and five reformed pilot boats, one a French craft with 
British crew — and Weston Martyr writes that he feels 
confident that at least fifteen craft will face the starter on 
August 15th. They have a fine course, an excellent, pains- 
taking committee, and some grand boats with seasoned 
crews to drive them. What a pity that we couldn’t scare 
up a representative boat and crew, and get a real line on 
how we stack up against the best that Old England can 
produce. 


A | “HE several tentative American entries in the 





* * * 


- They certainly make a lot of noise Down East whenever 
they launch a ‘‘bo’t.’’ You can still hear echoes of the 
initial splash of the Heart’s Desire. 


* * * 


No more seasickness! That listens well, what? Accord- 
ing to Gilbert Maxwell, this new remedy, Seoxyl, really 
does everything the manufacturers claim for it — pre- 
vents seasickness without any ‘‘hangover,’’ and is per- 
fectly harmless to the most delicate constitution. Just 
take a couple of pills, and -you’re immune to the malady 
which has put many a seagoer, old timer and tenderfoot 
alike, completely hors de combat. How many times does a 
yacht strike lumpy going without someone going under? 
How many boats have suffered in long distance races 
because some of: the crew succumbed to mal de mer? 
Won't it-be fine if we can go out and guarantee that no one 
will feed the fishes? 

* * * 

A lot of boat owners would get more pep, power and 
satisfaction from their motors, and a big reduction in 
repair bills, if they would pay more attention to draining 
off the old, diluted, worn out oil in their crank cases and 
giving their machines a drink of fresh, uncontaminated 
lubricant once every so often. New motors should have 
the oil drained off after some eight or ten hours running, 
to remove the minute, emery-like particles of metal which 
sluff off new bearings, piston rings, etc., and which, if 


. 


allowed to remain, cause friction and wear in all the work- 
ing parts. After the original drain-off, the oil should be 
regularly drained and replenished whenever it begins to 
get diluted and thin, and loses its lubricating value. These 
periods of drainage will depend on both the oil and the 
motor — good motors with close clearances, using high 
grade oil, will require fewer drainings than loose motors 
and poor oil. Take a little trouble with your oil, and you'll 
get your reward in far better all-around motor perform- 
ance. 
* * * 

‘“‘T thought there was a string to that,’’ said the fish as 
he swallowed the hook. 

* * * 

I doubt if there is anyone who suffers more from sun- 
burn than I do. Old Sol has no mercy at all on my tender 
skin, and I burn, blister, peel and suffer all summer long. 
But not any more. Acting on a tip from Darrell McClure, 
I went to a drug store and bought a tube of vanishing 
cream called Sunex, prepared as a preventive of sunburn. 
Frankly, I had little faith in it — but I was willing to try 
anything. So I shipped with Marty Kattenhorn on the 
Surprise, for my first cruise of the season. Sunex was put 
to the test. For two days we sweltered under the burning 
sun of that awful hot spell early in June. Marvel of mar- 
vels — it worked! No burning, blistering, or peeling. 
Marty got his neck burned a bit, rubbed in some Sunex, 
and two hours later reported that ‘‘all the fire’s gone out 
of it.”” Few things have brought me more unalloyed joy 
recently than my discovery of Sunex. There'll always be 
a tube aboard my craft in the future. 


* * * 


I have seldom heard so much favorable comment over 
an article as has burst forth about Nonsuch, the shippy- 
looking ketch with the windows in the stern, which ap- 
peared in the last issue. Mr. Urry has hit the nail on the 
head — he has turned the after part of the boat into a 
distinctly attractive place to live, lounge or work in, 
instead of using it merely as a receptacle for tanks, sails, 
stores and gear. And if Nonsuch is half as good as the 
sketches, she’s a real ship in every way. I hope they build 
her, and I’d like to take a trip in her. When the idea 
catches on, I shouldn’t be surprised to see a lot of similar 
boats built — and then it won’t be Nonsuch any more, 
but Manysuch. 
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The Teaser, shown above, wa: 
Valsparred from stem to stern. 





Pacing the Twentieth Century Limited 
















Speeding along the Hudson from Albany to New York, Teaser 
and Baby Gar IV recently showed their heels to the Century, the 


The Teaser, shown at the right above, crack flyer of the New York Central Lines. 

raced up the Hudson from New ’ " 

York City to Albany in 2 hours and A grueling test indeed! Over every foot of the way, these speed 
40 minutes—27 minutes faster than ° ° ° - *. 

the 20th Century's scheduled time. boats had to maintain a break-neck speed in the face of conditions 


The Teaser is owned by Richard F, 
Hoyt. She was designed by George 
F. Crouch and built by Henry ° ° 
Nevins Inc. Their success was the natural result of careful planning and fore- 


thought. In design, material and equipment, these record-breakers 
represented the finest in speed-boat construction. And in the matter 
of varnish—Valspar, of course! 


that were, at times, unusually trying! 









Waterproof, weatherproof, unusually elas- 
tic and tough, Valspar has proved again and 
again its ability to meet the most exacting 
conditions of marine service. 








Small wonder then that Valspar is used on 
fine craft the world over. 

























Above— Rough going for the Baby 
Gar IV on its sensational run of 
2 hours and 58 minutes from Al- 
bany to New York City. 


At Right— The Baby Gar IV and 
V are owned by Gar Wood and 
were built by Gar Wood Inc. 
Photos, M. Rosenfeld, N. Y. 
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All Set for the International Model Yacht 


Trial Races 


T is small wonder that when the laurels went to New 
York last fall in the model yacht races for the Brooklyn 
Eagle Cup, the members of. the Boston Model Yacht 
Club went to work with a will to uphold. Boston’s prestige 
as a leading yachting center, by building 14 Class B boats 
with the sole idea of going to New York this fall and 
bringing the Cup to Boston. 

When the Model Yacht Racing Association of America 
decided to challenge England for the Yachting Monthly 
Cup, the Boston Model Yacht Club invited the Associa- 
tion to hold the elimination races in Boston and this 
invitation was accepted. A grand series of races have been 
arranged for July 9th, roth and 11th to be held on the 
Charles River Basin, both for the ‘‘Sixes’”’ or English 
Challenger class and B Class boats. Four of the six-metre 
boats are being built by members of the Boston Model 
Yacht Club and enthusiasm is running high. 

The first of the fourteen Class B boats to be completed 
was launched and tried out by her builder and owner, 
Fred L. Pigeon, of East Boston. The little craft got under 
way with so much speed and smoothness that two men 
in a dory had a hard pull to catch her within a quarter of 
a mile. Much is looked for from the Circe in the coming 
trials. 

The first model yacht club in this part of the country 
was organized on March 10, 1924. Model yacht racing has 
always been one of the hobbies of the Boston Model 
Yacht Club’s Commodore, John W. Black. When a boy 
in the Grammar School, he built a boat which won the 
Boston Post Cup as well as all the cups in races between 
East Boston and Lynn model yachts. New York and other 
large cities have for years derived a great deal of pleasure 
from model yachts and when Mr. Black proposed a 
Model Yacht Club for Boston, the idea was heartily 
approved by model yachtsmen not only from Boston, but 
from all parts of the State. 

For the first time model yachting has been recognized 
by a yacht club of the standing of the Eastern Yacht 
Club. This recognition is deeply appreciated by the 
members of the Boston Model Yacht Club, as well as by 
all other model yacht enthusiasts. Great interest is shown 
in the race which the Eastern Yacht Club is giving for 
model yachts on July 12th, at Marblehead, for which 
they have donated, through Commodore Nathaniel F. 
Ayer, two beautiful silver trophies for the winners in each 
of the classes. 

The City of Boston, through His Honor, Mayor James 
M. Curley, has donated a beautiful bronze trophy for 
first prize in the Six-metre Class. A Wall cabinet tool 
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MODEL YACHTS POLKA DOT & PHIL. PILES BOAT 

SUPERIMPOSED on 6 METER YACHT PRISCILLA 
PRISCILLA - 32’ 2\'x 6-9" 5’ Drart 
POLKA DOT - 72° 45% «145"x 16k orarr 
NEW Boat - 66"« 48"x 135" 163" orart 
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chest, with complete set of tools, has been donated by 
Chandler Farquhar Company as first prize in Class B. 





A Model Race for School Boys 


The first regatta for model yachts and speed boats 
built and sailed by boys of the Manual Training Depart- 
ment of the New Rochelle, N. Y., schools, was held at the 
entrance to Echo Bay, on Saturday, June 13, by the 
Hudson Park Yacht Club, af New Rochelle. The novel 
event brought out a big fleet of 64 starters. A smart 
southerly breeze provided an exciting afternoon’s sport. 
The unusual interest aroused has resulted in the decision 
to establish the event as an annual feature. 

The course provided a leg close-hauled, one to wind- 
ward and a broad reach home, total distance % mile. 

The Regatta Committee provided row boats manned 
by members of the Hudson Park Yacht Club to transport 
the model boat sailors over the course. The row boat 
assigned to each racing model followed behind so as to be 
on hand to change the trim of sails, etc. 

The entries were divided into six classes and the 
winners were, 

Powerboats under 30 inches. Won by R. Oktavee, 
Mayflower School. 

Powerboats under 50 inches. Won by I. Dessauer, 
Mayflower School. 

Cat Boats. Won by G. F. Pressman, a yflower School. 

Sloops under 40 inches. Won by E. Harris, Stephenson 
School. 

Sloops under 50 inches. Won by W. Bell, Mayflower. 

In the class for sloops under 40 inches so many boats 
were on the starting line that two trial heats were held. 
The winners were J. O’Dell, of Trinity School and E. 
Harris, of Stephenson School. The remarkable windward 
work of the Harris sloop made her the victor in the final. 





Scale Models vs. Rule Models 


It is with pleasure that I note in YACHTING that my 
former racing antagonist, Francis L. Herreshoff, has taken 
up the gauge of argument and writes that I am not cor- 
rect in my statement that a modern racing yacht scaled 
down to model yacht size will not run steady before the 
wind and for that reason would have no chance against 
the fastest model yachts of Class B (46 Rating Assn. Rule). 

I have not seen Mr. Herreshoff’s 42”’ water line model, 
but I will say that if she is similar in sheer plan to the 


. modern six-meters, my contention is still the same. The 





excessive draft (water line length x .32x1.64) limit of 
(Continued on page 83) 
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When you ride in a 


Belle Isle Bear Cat 


The buoyancy of swift flight will be revealed to you for 

the first time when you take your initial ride in the fast 

Bear Cat runabout. Their size, seaworthiness and ex- 

prt a press train speed recommend these boats as the safest, 
1210 Equitable Life Bldg. most comfortable means of fast transportation afloat. 


Belle Isle Bear Cat boats are beautifully proportioned, 
all-mahogany runabouts possessing great speed and 
strength. The impressive use of perfect hull design, 
coupled with the powerful Hall-Scott marine motor, 
mark these boats for unusual durability and freedom 
from mechanical ills. 


BELLE ISLE ~ HACKER Boar Sales Ca 


DISTRIBUTORS 


DETROIT 


Sixty-three hundred 
East Jefferson Ave. 
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A New Kermath 8—10 H. P. 
Motor 


WO or three years ago the 

Kermath Mfg. Co. of Detroit, 
Mich., began limited production of 
a 2-cylinder, 4-cycle, 8—10 h.p. motor 
for the U. S. Coast Guard. As this 
motor was but a little larger than 
their regular stock 6-8 h.p. model, 
it was not publicly announced, or 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


back of the ball bearings prevents 
oil from coming out of the motor. 
Mayer carburetor and Bosch mag- 
neto. with impulse coupling are 
standard equipment, with starter 
supplied if desired. The whole outfit 
is clean, compact, and smooth run- 
ning, and provides an_ excellent 
power plant for auxiliaries or other 
craft where a reliable, powerful 
motor of this size is desired. 
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listed in any way, the Kermath 
Company believing that it was too 
near the 6-8 h.p. machine to warrant 
marketing it regularly. But the news 
gradually leaked out, a few extra 
motors were sold to civilians, and 
so fine was its performance that.the 
company was constantly receiving 
inquiries for it. So insistent was the 
demand that it has now been decided 
to go into regular production of the 
new model, a fine photograph of 
which is shown herewith. 

This new 8-10 h.p. model is just 
half the size of the famous Kermath 
Vanadium 20, being a double cylin- 
der machine of 4” bore and 4” 
stroke. The standard Kermath oiling 
system is used, a plunger pump 
maintaining a.constant level under 
the connecting rod dippers. The 
main bearings are fitted with large 
oil reservoirs so that a good supply 
is carried over the bearings at all 
times. The oil pump, intake pipe and 
screen are removable right through 
the side of the motor for cleaning: 

The reverse gear is the same as 
used in the 4-cylinder models, and 
is extremely heavy, employing a five- 
plate multiple disc clutch. The re- 
verse gear shaft is carried on a 
double row of New Departure ball 
bearings, which take the radial and 
thrust loads. A large stuffing box 


The New Kermath Two-Cylinder 8 to 10 h. p. motor which has just been placed in regular 


p roduction. 





The New Continental-Van 
Blerck Motor 


A new six-cylinder motor which is 
sure to cause quite a stir in boating 
circles has just been announced. 


Its name is Continental-Van Blerck, ° 


and as‘the name indicates, it is the 


joint product of Joseph Van Blerck, . 


one of the leading marine engine 
designers in this country, and the 
Continental Motor Corporation of 
Detroit, one of the largest producers 
of quality engines in the world. 
The result of this coéperation is a 
strictly high grade motor which will 








be sold, due to quantity production, 
at prices heretofore asked for ordi- 
nary engines. 

Three models will be turned out, 
all being of six cylinders. Model 251 
will be an 18-50 h.p. machine, of 
3%" bore and 4%” stroke; Model 
252, 40-90 h.p., 3 34” bore and 5” 
stroke; and Model 253, 45-120 h.p., 
44” bore and 5%” stroke. For 
heavy craft, they will give efficient, 
reliable operation at speeds around 
800 r.p.m. For express cruisers and 
runabouts they are used at speeds 
of from 1,000 to 1,500 r.p.m., and 
for real speedsters they will give 
sustained, unfaltering operation at 
speeds well above 2,000 r.p.m. 

All models are of six cylinders, of 
the four-cycle, vertical, L-head type, 
and are of grey iron, cast en bloc, 
with detachable head for accessi- 
bility, and are a unit separate from 
the crankcase. 


Death of L. W. Ferdinand 


Yachtsmen and seamen the world 
over will hear with regret of the 
death, on May 21, of Lorrin W. 
Ferdinand, founder and head of the 
firm of L. W.'Ferdinand & Co., im- 
porters and manufacturers of marine 
glues and linoleum cements. 

Having been established in the 
hardware business for a number of 
years, Mr. Ferdinand obtained the 
sole agency for Jeffery’s Marine Glue 
in the United States in 1880. The 
business in marine glue increased to 
such an extent that in 1905 the hard- 
ware business was closed out, and 
thereafter Mr. Ferdinand devoted 
his entire attention to developing 
different lines of glue, linoleum ce- 
ments and waterproof adhesives. 
The fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of his company was celebrated in 
conjunction with Mr. Ferdinand’s 
seventieth birthday in December, 


1923. 





The New Continental-Van Blerck Model Six-Cylinder Motor which is being made in 
three sizes. 
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A New and Keener Pleasure 


You will find a new and keener pleasure in your 
yachting or motor boating when your engine is a 
Loew-Knight. Here is a decidedly different gas- 
oline engine—because it has sleeve valves—a fun- 
damental, advantageous difference in favor of the 
Loew-Knight. No valves to grind. .Nocarbon to 
remove. The only marine engine that improves 


: with use. Sizes—25 H.P. to 300 H.P. Write today 


for details. 


THE LOEW MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Sole Licensee and Manufacturer of Knight Marine Engines 
Earl H. Croft, Sales Division 


9002 Madison Avenue, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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Cross ie Cunard 
There is no better way 





THE WORLD’S 
FASTEST PASSENGER SERVICE 


AQUITANIA BERENGARIA MAURETANIA 
Weekly to (Plymouth) Cherbourg and Southampton 
GWD 
TO LIVERPOOL weekly from New York 

(Boston) to Queenstown (Cobh), Liverpool. 

eS) 
To GLASGOW weekly from New York to 
Londonderry, Glasgow. 

GW 
FAMOUS CABIN STEAMERS from NewYork 
to Queenstown (Cobh) and Liverpool; to 
Londonderry and Glasgow; to Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Hamburg. 

OWS 
REGULAR SERVICES from CANADIAN PORTS 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg and London; to 
Queenstown (Cobh) and Liverpool; to 
Londonderry and Glasgow. 

OWS 
CUNARD VACATION SPECIALS (Third Cabin) 

Regular Sailings Throughout the Season 
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Lux, the New Fire Extin- 
guisher 


Seasoned sailors the world over 
have long appreciated the fact that 
fire is an ever-present danger at sea, 
and one that is hardest to combat 
successfully. With thisdangersteadily 
increasing year by year, with the 
use of gasoline, kerosene and oil as 
fuel, various methods for extinguish- 
ing blazes aboard ship have been 
tried,. with more or less success. One 
of the newest, and apparently one of 
the best, is the new Lux system, 
which has shown up extremely well 
in all the tests to which it has been 
put. 

The Lux system provides for the 
instant releasing of liquefied carbon 
dioxide, a deadly enemy to fire in 
any form. It is supplied in cylinders of 
convenient size and form, which may 












Storage cylinders of the Lux Fire Extinguish- 
ing System on board the Nirvana. 


be stored in any convenient space, 
with connections to any threatened 
area. Controls may be placed at any 
convenient place, so that whenever a 
fire breaks out, in any part of the 
vessel, a person in any of several 
places may, by simply turning a 
valve, release Lux at the exact spot 
at which the fire occurs. From 10 to 
30 seconds is all the time required 
to extinguish a blaze from gasoline, 
fuel oil, or other highly combustible 
material. 

Amongst the claims for Lux are 
that it is non-injurious in any way, 
no deterioration, no maintenance 
costs, light in weight, will not freeze, 
moderate first cost, minimum space 
required, and low cost of replacement 
of used liquid. Mr. Rodman Wana- 
maker’s handsome yacht Nirvana is 
Lux- equipped, as are Keith Spauld- 
ing’s schooner . Goodwill, Clifford 
Durant’s Aurora, and others. 

The Lux System is manufactured 
by Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., 140 
Cedar St., New York. 
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A High Power 


Marine Receiver 


Moisture Resisting « Corrosion Proof 


Unaffected by Vibration 








HOTEL UATE en 


HE famous around-the-world 98-foot yacht Speejacks now has the 
world’s doings brought aboard through a Malone-Lemmon Marine Receiver, 
the waterproof and corrosion proof radio receiver designed particularly for 
pleasure motor boats and sailing yachts. 


The Malone-Lemmon Marine Receiver is completely enclosed within a 
thoroughly waterproofed furniture cabinet. Every coil is individually 
waterproofed and sealed against corrosion. All of the finely constructed 
electrical instruments, every terminal and contact is permanently protected 
against the possibility of damage by moisture or corrosion. It is this 
advanced construction that guarantees that the Malone-Lemmon Marine 
Receiver will not be out of date for many years to come. Easily installed 
and as simple to operate as a phonograph. 


You don’t have to wait until the midst or end of the 

season for delivery. Sets are available now. Write 

at once for descriptive bulletin Y. Or ’phone our 
New York office, Vanderbilt 9516. 


May be used with either dry cells or storage batteries 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES 
New England: California: 
Walter H. Moreton Co. Banta Company 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. Los Angeles 


MatonE~LemMon Pr6épucrs INc. 


a ENGINEERS iii, ManuFactur ERS 
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Dept. Y 


130 Waynewood Place wr >» G Jeleph o72e 
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Cowes Week and the Royal Yacht Squadron 
(Continued from page 25) 


7 GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, 
28th February, 1851. 

Sir: Understanding from Sir H. Bulwer that a few of the members 
of the New York Yacht Club are building a schooner which it is their 
intention to bring over to England this summer, I have taken the 
liberty of writing to you, in your capacity of Commodore, to request 
you to convey to them and to any friends that may accompany them 
on board the yacht, an invitation on the part of myself and the mem- 
bers of the Royal Yacht Squadron to become visitors of the clubhouse 
at Cowes during their stay in England. 

For myself, | may be permitted to say that I shall have great 
pleasure in extending to your countrymen any civility that lies in my 
power, and shall be very glad to avail myself of any improvements in 
shipbuilding that the industry and skill of your nation have enabled 
you to elaborate. 

I remain, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
WILTON, 


Commodore R. Y. S. 


New York, March 26, 1851. 

My Lord: I regret that accident prevented the reception of your 
letter until after the packet of the 12th inst. had sailed. I take the 
earliest opportunity to convey to the gentlemen of the Royal Yacht 
Club and to yourself the expression of our warmest thanks for your 
invitation to visit the Yacht Club at Cowes. Some four or five friends 
and myself have a yacht on the stocks, which we hope to launch in 
the course of two or three weeks. 

Should she answer the sanguine expectations of her builder, we 
propose to avail-ourselves of your friendly bidding, and take with a 
good grace the sound thrashing we are likely to get by venturing our 
longshore craft on your rough waters. I fear the energy and experience 
of your persevering yachtsmen will prove an overmatch for the 
industry and skill of their aspiring competitors. Should the schooner 
fail to meet the expectations of her builder, not the least of our 
regrets will be to have lost the opportunity of personally thanking 
the gentlemen of the Royal Yacht Squadron and yourself for your 
considerate kindness. With the hope that we may have the pleasure 
of reciprocating a favor so frankly bestowed, 


I remain, 
Your lordship’s most obedient servant, 
Joun C. STEVENS, 


Commodore New York Yacht Club. 


The America, a schooner of 170 tons register, finally 
appeared at Cowes on July 31, 1851. After challenges and 
counter challenges had been issued the matter was finally 
brought to a head by the offer of the Royal Yacht Squad- 
ron to provide a cup of the value of 100 guineas ‘‘open to 
the yachts of all nations, to be sailed for under the sailing 
regulations of the Royal Yacht Squadron round the Isle 
of Wight.” The race took place August 22, 1851, and the 
entries, which consisted of fifteen starters, included five 
yachts of rig similar to that of the America, four of which 
exceeded her in tonnage, the Brilliant, the largest, being 
of 393.tons. The finish of the race as taken from an 
authentic source follows: 


The wind (after passing the Needles) was now so light that the 
passage up to Cowes consumed no less than two hours and a half. 
The America crawled up past headland after headland crowded with 
cheering sightseers, and was met and surrounded by a constantly 
increasing flotilla of yachts and boats. At 8.37 a gun from the start- 
ing-boat announced that she had won the cup. Only eight minutes * 
later a second gun, almost unnoticed, announced the arrival of another 
yacht. The America had so great a lead at the Needles that the other 
competitors were forgotten. Almost unperceived the little Aurora 
(a cutter of only 47 tons) had crept up behind her rival, and gallantly 
struggled for the first place. 


The America’s Cup, undoubtedly the greatest yachting 
trophy of its kind, thus passed into the possession of the 
New York Yacht Club from which, notwithstanding the 
numerous attempts that have been made since, it has 
not yet been “‘lifted.”’ 

In 1843 the Duchess of Kent with her daughter, the 
Princess Victoria, afterward Queen Victoria, paid their 
first visit to the Isle of Wight, where they had taken a 
house. This naturally brought the Island into prominence 


*{The differerice in elapsed time between the first and second boats was actually 
24 minutes. — Ed.] 
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t ELTO gives 


Elto is built for Speed. One of the first things you will discover about this pow- 
erful New Light-Weight Motor, is the ease with which you can pull away from the 
crowd. Starting instantly—always on the first quarter turn—you plow through 
the water with a flashing speed that thrills you. You set a racing pace. 

— Whether you want to be first to get to the fishing grounds, 

—Whether you want to cross the finish line first, 

—Whether you are hungry and want to get back to camp in a hurry, 

—Whether you want to skip in ahead of a threatening storm, 
|| —you will appreciate daily Elto’s dashing speed. Without it, you will miss half the fun of own- 
| Vesigned& ing an Outboard Motor. Remember, it costs no more. Speed is just one of the extra values Ole 

Built by Evinrude has provided for you in this New Fast Light-Weight Twin Motor. 


rude Other Exclusive Elto Features 

“Quarter-turn Starting” every time, in all weathers;sure-fire, trouble-proof, water-proofignition, .¢ 
safe rudder steering, automatic tilting, and the Propello Pump—Ole Evinrude’s latest, greatest “ 
improvement for Outboard Motors, a cooling system that never clogs, never sticks, never fails, o 























even in sandy or muddy waters. o 
Write today for Free EltoCatalog. Read for yourself what men who have operated other 4 s 
motors say now about Elto. We urge you to “Ride—then Decide.” / * 
ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., 018 EVINRUDE, ae 
9 President ;e > 
Dept. 2, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin Fa - 
. . 
Two-Cylinders—Bore 2Vin., Stroke 2-in. Yow can nome obegin an Pl ~° ~ 
to on our Easy-Pay # ¢ 
1924 Mi ' WINNER Plan of One Small ,¢ 
1 Micslesipnt Valley Power Boat Race, Osh- Down Payment ¢ J 
kosh, Wis.,also official races at Pocono Lake, sodGawcion & LF 
Pa., Oneida Lake,N.Y.,Chemong Lake,Ont., Monthly es 
Lake Wichita, Tex., Withlacooche River, Fla., Terms, P ot 
Peoria Lake, Ill., Fox Lake, Ill.,St.Johns River, ; yes 
a., Chautauqua Lake, N. Y., Twin Lakes, ? Og ¢ ° 
Conn., Lake Stresa and Lake Como, Italy, o. CF ‘2 
Sarasota Bay, Fla., Kooteney Lake, B.C..,Battle Ors ’ 
ke, Minn., Cranberry Lake, N. J., Sauga- OSS $ 5 
tuck, Mich., Montreal, Canada, Augusta, 2 aS, "i 
aine, etc, Qe > . 
s ef Yd 
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that celebrate one day! 


 Ppiae sa Cius Gincer ALE, Regular, 
is the dashing, full-flavored, martial 
beverage that is celebrating its fortieth 
glorious Fourth. Clicquot Club Pale Dry 
gives you the subtle exhilaration of a 
milder, drier drink, with a delicacy of 
flavor that is still real ginger ale. 


Each is blended with that just-right 
quantity and quality of pure water and 
pure fruit flavors that properly sets off the 
tingling refreshment of real ginger ale. 


It takes time to make as good a ginger ale 
as Clicquot. Club. It takes that subtle, 
artful skill in blending that has produced 
the drink that first taught America what 
real ginger ale tastes like. 


Here it is — Clicquot Club Ginger Ale, in 
two flavors, with two full glasses in every 
pint bottle, with the one ingredient that 
no one else can put into bottles — the 
forty years of knowing how to make good 
drinks the Clicquot Club way. The 
Clicquot Club Company, Millis, Mass., 
U.S. A. 























as a resort and the connection thus established continued 
until the death of Her Majesty in 1901 at Osborne, the 
Royal residence which had been erected on the Island. 
King Edward the Seventh, as Prince of Wales, in 1863 
became a member of the Royal Yacht Squadron, and in 
1882 accepted the office of Commodore, which he held 
until his accession in 1901, when he became Admiral of 
the Club, a position he occupied up to the time of his 
death. During the entire time of his membership he took 
an active part in the affairs of the club and competed 
regularly in the sailing competitions held under its 
auspices. 

From 1870 onward Cowes Week, under the leadership 
of the Prince of Wales, became one of the principal 
social functions of the year. Here were gathered not only 
the beauty and fashion of Great Britain, but those of 
other countries as well, including foreign royalties and 
princes. The present King and Queen have kept up the 
royal association with Cowes and each succeeding year 
the Royal Yacht Victoria and Albert comes to anchor in 
Cowes Roads flying the Royal Standard, an intimation 
that their Majesties are on board, and invariably re- 
mains for the whole of the Cowes Week. His Majesty is a 
keen yachtsman and usually is on board the Britannia 
during the races in which she competes, and not infre- 
quently assists in the handling of his yacht during these 
contests. 

Beginning with 1921 a series of races for six-metre 
yachts to be sailed alternately in the Solent and in the 
United States was inaugurated, and thus a close connec- 
tion between Cowes and the United States was main- 
tained until 1924. An ocean race, open to yachts ofall 
nations, is being arranged to take place in the summer of 
1925. The proposed course is from Cowes around the 
Fastnet, off the coast of Ireland, and return to Plymouth. 
If this race takes place it is hoped there will be a con- 
siderable entrance of American vessels. 

England clings to her traditions more closely than any 
country in this ever-changing world, but Cowes, perhaps 
more than any other spot in the British Isles, remains 
distinctly Victorian. There still hovers over the quaint 
village a hint of potpourri, and even the salt tang of the 
sea is intermingled with the faint fragrance of the lav- 
ender in the carefully tended old gardens. 





Casco Bay, the Cruiser’s Paradise 
(Continued from page 35) 


for a week or more, if they desire, in competent hands. 
Three large buoys, painted in the club’s colors, will be set 
at South Freeport this summer for the free use of visiting 
members. 

So, for the cruising yachtsman who seeks all the joys of 
a few weeks on the salt water, without the possible dis- 
comforts of outside cruising, Casco Bay seems to be just 
about “what the doctor prescribed.’’ Here he may expe- 
rience the delights of an early morning start down a path- 
way of red and gold. He will see the forms of the lobster- 
men silhouetted against the rising sun. He will sail the bay 
when it is bright; when it is foggy. He will anchor in some 
peaceful cove and watch the rising moon throw into sil- 
very relief the charred hull and top timbers of some old 
wreck, or maybe, just outside the mouth of his cove, show 
him a ghost ship crossing the silver path. There is no limit 
to the sea treasures he may store in his Mental Book of 
Recollections; no limit to the speaking photographs he 
may add to his collection to illustrate it. 

After 25 years’ intimate acquaintance with Casco Bay 
I have only to look at my photographs to bring back as if 
they were but yesterday some of the happiest days of my 
life. Days not yet over I hope, for as often as the summer 
comes around and I am blessed with normal health, and as 
often as the sun-kissed waters of the bay beckon, I shall 
respond. 
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Yacht Fan Kwi, Col. H. H. Rogers, New York, Owner; Equipped with Kohler Automatic Electric Plant 











This electric plant sets new standards 


The Kohler Automatic Electric 
Plant sets new standards of what 
you can expect from private elec- 
tricity. . : 

This plant eliminates space- 


consuming storage batteries—to - 


worry about and spend money on. 
An automobile-type starting bat- 
tery—that is all—starts the current 
whenever you turn on a light or 
appliance. 

Full rated capacity is always on 
tap, for current comes direct from 
the generator without loss from 
battery depreciation. You can op- 
erate power tools—electric drills, 
air compressors, and the like— 
when you want and as long as you 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 


want. And, since the current is 
110-volt, you can use standard 
appliances. 

The Kohler Automatic is finely 
built and balanced. It runs quietly 
and almost without vibration. 
Lights are brilliant and steady. 
And operating and maintenance 
costs are exceptionally low. 

If you want the dest and most 
electricity for your money, find 
out about the Kohler Automatic. 
There are models for various pur- 
poses; moderately priced; sold 
on deferred payments if desired. 
Mail the coupon below for full 
information, or call at our near- 
est branch. 


Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE 


ATLANTA, GAc cocccccccvesess 84 North Pryor Street 
BOSTON, MASS........++-- 445 C Street, South Boston 
CHICAGO, TEs e c cccccccccccscoccces Tribune Tower 
DETROIT, MICH +c cccccccececsess 35 Parsons Street 
HOUSTON, THEAB...ccccvceosecs 1319 Texas Avenue 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.......- 337 N. Pennglvania Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO........--. 1113 Wyandotte Street 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN......---- 220 4th Street, South 


KOHLER or KOHLE 


NEW YORK, N. Y..-eeeeeseees> 20 West 46th Street 
SE, Pisces ccaceocnccoocewd 508 Granby Street 
OMAHA, NEB. .....sccccseesess 1907 Farnam Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.........32nd and Oxford Streets 
PITTSBURGH, PA, .......---- «e005 401 Penn Avenue 
ST. EOOIR, BG... occcscceess 524-526 Arcade Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.........+++4 544 2nd Street 
SEATTLE, WASH.......-++++-+-+++223 Jackson Street 
LONDON, ENGLAND....... 216, Great Portland Street 


cAutomatic Electric Plants —-110 Volt D.C. 


No Storage Batteries 

























Kohler Automatic Model D 
1500-watt; 110-volt, D. C. 


FREE 48-page Book 





| Kobler Co,, Kobler, Wis., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the Kohler Auto- 
matic booklet **The Principle and The Proof. 


} 
aat* sonegenes: 


Street or R. F. D.-------- cecocecsecsossssssessessseeseeeeeee 
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! : New York Galleries 





Yacht Appointments 


of Distinction - 


FURNITURE _ DECORATION 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


JRadigon Avenue, 48% and 490 Streets ~ 
Decorators 
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SMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMMM 


Mosse Yacht Linens - 


are not for the rough and ready 
yachtsman. If your idea of fun is 
a buried bowsprit and a faceful of 
spray —sheer off! This is not for 
thé likes of you:®........ 
But, if you seek the niceties of 
existence and entertainment, if you 
prefer the blissful shelter of the 
harbor to battling the briny, if 
you'd rather dine horizontally 
with the proper silver, china, and 
damask than clutch at a bun on a 
recling deck, then you'll appreciate 
a Mosse Yacht Set which includes 
everything necessary for your own 
enjoyment and the entertainment 
of your guests—table damask, 
towels, and bed linens, designed 
especially for your boat and 
marked with your flags... . . 


MOSSE 


INCORPORATED 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 


*Of course, if you insist, you'll find 
our blankets, and such, not too 
refined —and very comfortable. 


MMMMMM MMMMMMMMM MMMMMM 
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Yacht Design 
‘(Continued from page 45) 


as the -raking midship section. A preliminary load 
water line may be drawn next and. the half-breadths at 
deck and load line transferred to the body plan. We now 
have three points on each station on the body plan 
through which to draw the transverse sections, the top of 
planksheer, load water line and keel bottom. The usual 
procedure from this point is to draw in the stations by eye, 
fair them up, draw a displacement curve and see if the 
displacement comes out near enough. A much better 
method is to draw an arbitrary displacement curve to 
start with and make the area of each station conform to 
that indicated ‘by the curve for that station. This course 
was pursued in designing the thirty-footer. It is somewhat 
difficult to preserve the area of the sections during the 
process of fairing up, but it may be done with care and 
practice. Where the yacht has an appendage, as is usually 
the case, we must deal with the areas of sections above the 
centerline. By centerline is meant a line passing through 
the points P on each section (Fig. 7), where the prolonga- 
tion of the flat of the bottom intersects the central plane. 
The areas above centerline are the areas above the dotted 
line, all below that line being considered the appendage. 

The thirty-footer’s half area of midsection, in square 
inches, on the drawing is 5.89. A boat of her type should 
have a prismatic coefficient for the portion above center- 
line of about .52. This gives for areas of half sections above 
centerline, in square inches: 


STA. 4 MID. SEC. SQ.IN. FACTORS % ASQ. IN. 
4 5.89 .080 47 
5 re . 285 1.68 
6 : . 560 3.30 
7 ” . 808 4.77 
8 - .972 5.73 
9 = . 983 5.79 
10 Ma . 823 4.85 
11 ie .507 2.98 
12 . 167 .98 
30.55 


The stations were drawn and altered until the area of 
each was as indicated above, and these areas were ad- 
hered to in fairing up. The curve of areas above centerline 
is drawn in on Fig. 6 with the curve of areas below center- 
line superposed. This shows very markedly the decided 
bump amidships in the curve caused by the appendage. 

Having drawn in and faired the upper body the ap- 
pendage may be drawn in and its displacement computed. 
A slight variation in the displacement of the appendage is 
easily effected in order to bring the total displacement to 
the desired figure. 


Fairing the ‘‘Lines”’ 

A brief outline of the process of fairing lines may be of 
value at this point. The design is faired by taking sections 
through the boat in various planes, longitudinally on 
water lines, buttocks and diagonals, and transversely on 
the stations. After the transverse sections have been 
drawn in as nearly fair as possible by eye, the diagonals, 
buttocks, etc., are developed and the sections are altered 
until all these developments are perfectly fair curves. The 
operation of fairing should be commenced with those 
longitudinal sections whose planes are most nearly per- 
pendicular to the contour of the transverse sections. 
These are generally the diagonals. Having faired the boat 
by the diagonals, the water lines or buttocks are devel- 
oped next. It is important to take a sufficient number of 
these, as a boat may be apparently perfectly fair by the 
diagonals and yet exhibit peculiar places in the ends when 
the water lines come to be drawn in, and vice versa. The 
intersections of water lines and buttocks in the elevation 
must correspond with those in the plan. The procedure is 
varied somewhat according to the type of boat; thus, in a 
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C(Q) ann the mess pennant is 

flying in the halyards and 
the guests tumble down the 
hatchtobraceuptheinnerman, 
what kind of china greets their 
eyes as they gather ‘round the 
festive board? 


going appetite, it may be urged 
that they’d enjoy food from a 
saucepan, but a yacht with 
any claim to smartness should, 
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China is the Sine Qua Non of 
Yachting Hospitality 


Of course, with a good sea- 


OVINGTON’S 


“‘ The Gift Shop of Fifth Avenue, Inc.” “A 
Fifth Avenue at 39th Street 








to be properly equipped, have 
its own flags on its own china. 

If that were very expensive, 
there would be some excuse for 
not having it, but the cost is 
veryreasonable. AtOvington’s 
you can get a dinnerset forsix, 
emblazoned with yourclub and 
yacht flags, for as little as $100. 
There are other sets, at higher 
prices, depending upon your 
choice of design. 
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The “Scaramouche,” a typical 60-foot express day boat designed 
and built by Consolidated for Mr. H. N. Slater of New York City. 







A Consolidated 


Express Day Boat equipped 
with Speedway Engines—the 
utmost in value and service 


HE OWNER of a Consolidated designed 

and built boat appreciates that he has re- 
ceived substantial values over and above the 
specifications listed in his contract—intangible 
assets vastly increasing the pleasure and satisfac- 
tion he has anticipated taking in his boat. 


A really fine pleasure boat embodies so many 
elements of proper design and construction that 
unusual experience, as well as extensive facilities, 
are required to insure success. 

It is worthy of special note that only Consoli- 
dated is equipped to produce all types of fine 
pleasure craft complete in every detail—including 
the power plant. 


Now is the time to begin planning a Consolidated 
boat for the coming Southern season: write for 
literature on the class of boat you have in mind. 


CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
MORRIS HEIGHTS NEW YORK CITY 





























Speedway Engine Model R, developing 300 H.P., 
with zinch bore by 8%-inch stroke. 





shoal, flat craft some of the buttocks would be developed 
first. The designer, as he gains experience, varies the pro- 
cedure and adopts methods which he has found of especial 
value to him. 

The practice of 
makinga model from 
the lines is to be rec- 
ommended, as some- 

t.we, times slight imper- 
fections in the design 
are made apparent 
by the model, where 
it would be difficult 
or impossible to de- 
tect them in the lines. 
The practice of mak- 
ing the model first 
and the lines from 
the model is now 
practically obsolete. 











Power Yacht Design 


The process of design as outlined for sailing yachts 
applies as well to motor yachts, but with them we have 
no appendage to deal with. Average values of beam and 
displacement for open motor boats are shown in Fig. 8, 
and for medium speed cruisers in Fig. 9. The proper dis- 
placement must be determined to carry the necessary 
weights of structure, equipment, power plant, fuel and 
stores, there being little or no ballast for which to provide 
flotation. 

After determining the necessary displacement the re- 
maining characteristics needed to design the vessel, such 
as proper p.c. area of midsection, shape of area curve, 
shape of midsection, shape of |.w.1., type of stern, etc., are 
determined _by methods indicated in the chapter on ’Re- 
sistance. A close adherence to the values indicated is 
necessary for economical performance, and there is much 
greater incentive for attainment of economical propulsion 
with power driven craft than with sail, for fuel costs 
money whereas the wind is free. 





Yachting Activities at Bar Harbor 
(Continued from page 41) 


Harbor Yacht Club. These classes were: Class A — Mar- 
blehead 17 Footers; Class B— Manchester 17 Footers; 
Class C— Manchester 15 Footers; Class O — North 
East Harbor 15 Footers; Class M. D. I.—M. D. I. 17 
Footers.What with flags flying, the echoes of the local 
Bar Harbor Brass Band reverberating from the surround- 
ing mountains and the harbor filled with visiting boats, 
ranging in size from unmuffled fishing dories to large 
yachts like Ernest B. Dane’s oil burner Ara, Regatta 
Day proved a highly successful affair that will -be re- 
peated annually with many entries in sight for the 
coming season. 

Mr. Frederic O. Spedden served as judge, and the suc- 
cess of the occasion was due largely to his direction, as 
was the ocean race for schooners on the following day, 
the rules and time allowances for which were worked out 
by Mr. Spedden. This ocean race was held over a course 
of approximately twenty-six miles, from Bald Porcupine 
Island to Schoodic Island, to Baker’s Island, to Egg Rock 
and to the finish off the Bar Harbor Breakwater. Dr. 
Seth M. Milliken’s Shawna won the race with a cor- 
rected time of 4 hrs., 44’, 37”, and the other entries, 
with time allowance, finished in the following order: Fame, 
Harold I. Sewall; Asthore, Frank B. Noyes; Waterwitch, 
Arthur Winslow; Discoverer, Joseph Pulitzer; Tecumseh, 
George S. Tiffany. 

A large cup, to be known as the Mount Desert Cup, was 
presented the winner. This ocean race will be made an 
annual event. 
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“Phryne” Comes Back to Win 








Bg 


Finished with 


Smith’s Spar Varnish 
Smith’s ‘“‘Aquatite’’ Varnish 
Smith’s “‘I.X.L.’’ Varnish . 
Smith’s Yacht Black 


Smith’s Racing Bottom 





Green 


“Phryne”’ Wins 30-ft. Class 
with J. P. Morgan (Owner) at the Helm 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


SIXTH and SEVENTH STREETS at WEST AVENUE 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEw YORK 
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Finish your boat with 


SMITH’S 
HARD FOSSIL 
GUM MARINE 
PRODUCTS 


and be assured 





of a season’s 


satisfaction 
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Pickwick Pale 


and 


Pickwick Stout 


Make You Forget 
Prohibition 





Atlantic Coast Dealers: 


MASS. 
S. S. Pierce Co., Boston 
Haskell Adams Co., Cambridge 
NEW YORK 


Austin, Nichols & Co. 
Charles & Co. 

Park & Tilford 

Acker, Merrall & Condit 


NEW HAVEN 
Miner, Read & Tullock 
PHILADELPHIA 
John Friedrich 
SAVANNAH 
Frank Palmer, Jr. 
JACKSONVILLE 
Hagin-Peters Co. 
WASHINGTON 


Beitzell & Co. 
John H. Magruder, Inc. 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 
S. Hirschmann & Son 


PROVIDENCE 
Hebe Co., Inc. 


Haffenreffer & Co. 
BOSTON 































IT WILL 
NOT BREAK | 



















At the Boat Races 


Lucky to have aboard 
a STANLEY Vacuum 
Ship Bottle to keep 
your favorite beverage 
at the right tempera- 
ture. Keeps contents 
hot or cold fot long 
periods and the only 
Bottle that will not 
break. 


Stanley Insulating Co. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
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BURROWS 


AMERICAN MADE YACHT SAILS 





HAWK 


Owned by B. DEVEREAUX BarRKER, Esq. 
Designed by BurGEss, SwaAsEY & PAINE 


Canvassed with BURROWS SAILS 


.% 
As 





ad 


Sails and Service the World Over 


+ 





i 
— 


Rigging, Splicing, etc. 


of every description 


GEO. R. BURROWS, INC. 


2 South Street New York City 


Cable ‘‘ Burrosails’’, N. Y. 
Telephones Bowling Green 9062 and 9063 


. 
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“Once Aboard the Hoogarts” 
(Continued from page 28) 


mission under her new colors, the very first of her kind, so 
far as we know, in this country. 

At noon we slipped our mooring and stood out in the 
first light breath of a southwester. Despite her small 
spread, Filalou moved, and handsomely. For she is a bit 
of a paradox and though very staunchly built she is not at 
all ponderous, her ballast, all inside, not coming to over 
2,600 pounds. In other words, she is more boat than bal- 
last and rides very lightly upon the water. First we laid 
her bij-den-wind and snooped past the coal dock for the 
benefit of the wharfside gathered to see us off. Would she 
tack? We’d try her in her own language. 

“‘Klaar om te wenden!”’ 

“* Reel” 

And she came ’round like a lady! 

Then we gijpt her over and with leeboards up put her 
voor-den-wind in the making breeze, for Throgg’s Neck. 
Oh, the tide was fair, but we were moving on top of it and 
forty-five minutes later we came a-tearing under the lee 
of City Island —the cynosure of all the squareheads 
aboard the commissioning yachts about. After luncheon 
we cut didos for the photographer and it was well past 
mid-afternoon before we were on our way again, for 
Oyster Bay. The run of twenty-two miles — largely with 
a favoring tide — was made at the rate of 4.94 knots. This 
includes beating in to the anchorage and so represents a 
rather respectable turn for such a craft. Times were taken 
between buoys and points on the straight runs and the 
best speed with a strong ebb was 8.35 knots, while the 
least, in slack tide, was 5.83 knots, the wind being strong 
until we hove up for the bay. 

The following noon, after shifting ballast a bit aft and 
filling our tanks at the pier, we stood out in the same s.w. 
wind — a good spring heft to it — and made the run to 
Port Jefferson, anchorage to anchorage, at the rate of 5.3 
knots. Again the tide was largely favoring but we began to 
sense that with any sort of a breeze she would do her five 
knots, or better, when tuned up, and we had gained the 
knack of her. 

Calms and light airs, mostly easterly, for two days 
and while she did not sail like a 21-footer, we found that 
she would move, even when the wimpel was very listless. 
She has an uncanny way of maintaining steerageway 
though seemingly becalmed. From Millstone Point, just 
to the west’ard of Sarah’s Ledge, we ran in a breeze that 
grew from light s.w. to strong s., to Point Jude, at a rate of 
4.66 knots, the tide being against us for a bit over half the 
way. Our best speed was 6.57 knots shortly after the tide 
had turned in our favor but before it was running strongly. 

The wind let down shortly after we cleared Point Jude 
and we were forced to content ourselves with drifting on 
the tide and using the sweep, to gain an anchorage under 
Dutch Island for the night. In the morning we fetched 
around to Newport in a light easterly, and here we left her 
for the time being — reluctantly enough, for we were fast 
wearing into her ways. 

How does she sail? Well, she is not as fast as one of 
Johnny Alden’s Malabars — which no one ever expected 
—— but she proved to be a deal smarter than we had hoped 
for. She is not tricky and any one who has sailed at all 
can handle her-with ease. But she must be Studied. Curi- 
ously enough, the leeboard should be well down when 
sailing close hauled in light airs, almost perpendicular. As 
the wind breezes the board wants hauling till its center- 
line is at an angle of 30 per cent for strong winds, and 
reaching. So the center of lateral resistance is brought aft 
while the submerged area remains about the same as the 
vessel increases her heel. Before the wind the hee- ode-are 
fetched right home above the guard. rails Armdicosla: wie 
foot of the mains’! will take bit o’ learning. In light airs 
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ON BOARD AIRSHIP ZR-3° 
October 16,1924. 


: 


William A. Rits, Esq. 
Manager, M. Hensoldt é Sons, 
2 Stone Street, : 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Sir: 

I take pleasure in stat that the DIALYT 
BINoc ch. I have been us ach greed 
dur ‘the transoceanic flight on the 
ZR III have been of exceptional service to me. 
Because of their clearness andi luminosity they 
were particularly useful in foggy weather and 
in twilight. J ‘ : 


Cordially yours, 


Fitpe lls 


| PRESIDENT OF ZEPPELIN CORPORATION, 
- and COMMANDER U. S. N. AIRSHIP ZR-3. 
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M.- HENSOLDT & SONS (Est. 1852) 2 STONE St., New York Write for Illustrated Folder **Y”’ 
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RES SEED 


Check up your needs against the 
Carpenter Catalog before starting on 
your cruise. Many items that go 
towards making your outing a suc- 
cess might otherwise be overlooked. 
For over eighty-five years we have 








Ys Yy been outfitting boats for men who 
“iy Y love the game and it is our aim to 
“4, f carry only such articles as our expe- 
7” wy rience has proved to be useful and 
Z = ’ practical. 
Z 4 


If you do not have a copy of our 1925 
Catalog send for it at once. 


Z_- @B0-B-CARPENTER & Co. 


Wy MARINE SUPPLIES 
Sailmakers and Riggers 
202 W. Austin Avenue Chicago 
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4 out of 5 


Dental statistics show that 
four out of every five over 
40—and thousands younger. 

too—are victims ofdreaded 
Pyorrhea. Will you escape? 





the pennant is slacked away till the 
foot bellies fifteen inches or more, 
from the boom. In a hard thresh to 
wind’ard the clew is hauled out and 
the tack bowsed down till the maxi- 
mum distance is about ten inches. 
With the leeboards propery handled, 
no great effort is called for on the 
tiller. But sailing before it in a hard 
chance without the spinnaker, which 
is also the ballooner, she is inclined to 
be hard bitted. Even so, just a touch 
of the leeboard will help. We found 
that with the mains’! out as far as it 
would go, we could carry the wind 
well on the tip of the boom without 
danger of jibing. In fact, she seemed 
to have no tendency to jibe and 
would always answer her helm with 
remarkable promptitude. 
Superlative encomiums? No. For 
we accepted her wares with a good 
deal of reserve. She’s an honest 
cruise-worthy boat and dry as a 
sermon, smoothing her way as she 
goes — and she will go. Some slight 
changes in her running gear suggest 
themselves; and an outboard motor, 
aanhangmotor, the Hollanders call it, 
hung from a bracket on her sub- 
stantial rudder — as they are now 
doing it—should give her ample 
speed in a calm. For, as I have 
already said, she is really light for a 
cruiser and it takes little to move her. 
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Protect your gums 
and-save your teeth 


Just as a ship needs the closest atten- 
tion under the water-line,so do the teeth 
under the gumvline. If the gums shrink, 
serious dangers result. _ 

The teeth are loosened. They are ex- 
posed to tooth-base decay. The gums 
themselves become tender and bleed 
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easily. They form sacs which become the Just 20 « chip needs pene epeatenebagPaarrind 
doorwaysof organic disease for the whole so de your teech un (Continued from page 36) 
system. They often disfigure the mouth eaenecast average users, as the enormous mag- 








nifications require expert handling 
and a firm tripod. 
The wide-angle field of a binocular 


as, they. recede. 
If used in time and used consistently, 





Forhan’s will prevent or check Pyorrhea's 
progréss. Forhan’s is safe, efficient and 
pleasant-tasting. It preserves gum health 
and corrects tender gum spots, hardens 
gum tissues so they will offer proper sup- 
port to the teeth, and keeps your mouth 
fresh and healthy. 

Forhan's is more than’ a tooth fees 

it checks Pyorrhea. Thousands ha 

found it bene af or years. For siise 


own sake ask for n's For the Gums. 
All druggists, oo and 6oc in tubes. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 





FOR THE GUMS 


More than a tooth = 
it checks Pyorr 














is a very important factor, as it not 
only enables the eyes to spot distant 
objects more readily, but also allows 
one to follow swiftly moving objects, 
such as birds or aeroplanes in flight, 
animals on the run and racing cars or 
horses on the track. Especially on sea 
the larger area covered with a wide- 
angle binocular greatly adds to the 
enjoyment, which cannot be ob- 
tained with inferior glasses, covering 
only a small spot. A comparison in 
the performance of different glasses 
is graphically depicted in the accom- 
panying photograph. 

Last, but not least, attention is 
drawn to the fact that binocular 
equipment on yachts and cruisers 
need by no means be confined only to 
the use of the owner and the captain. 
Guests, also, will enjoy the views of 
shore and sea more thoroughly if 
glasses are provided for their con- 
venience. Here, indeed, seems food 
for thought in incorporating suitable 
lockers for storing a battery of dif- 
ferent glasses, perhaps a dozen or 
more, depending, of course, upon the 
size of the boat’s accommodations. 
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Scale Models vs. Rule Models 
(Continued from page 66) 


the B Class models in question does 
not cause them to hold a steadier 
course, as with less draft they would 
sail still better off the wind. 

Under the American Model Yacht 
Racing Association rule the draft is 
limited by the penalty for any excess, 
which was not the case with the 
models of excessive draft mentioned 
by Mr. Herreshoff. The new models 
that the Editor saw, that were built 
as contenders for the International 
Race in England this season, were 
produced to race as model yachts, 
and to a different rule than the 
International. meter rule. 

I will put my model C Class sloop 
Tish (which was built in 1923 to the 
rules of the American Model Yacht 
Racing Association) in commission, 
and give Mr. Herreshoff a chance to 
demonstrate his double six-meter 
scaled down model against my boat. 

F. T. Woop. 


Some Sales and Charters 


Activity in yacht selling and 
chartering is still most active, as 
reported by the office of Henry J. 
Gielow, Inc., naval architects and 
yacht brokers, as is shown by the 
following recent transactions effected 
by them: 
> #Bar Harbor 31-ft. water line sloop 
Flight, sold for William F. Jennison 
of Bay City, Michigan, to Clarence 
W. Shaw, to be used on the Great 
Lakes. 

Charter of 90-ft. twin screw motor 
yacht Sachem for the summer months 
for Harry S. Leyman, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to a New York yachtsman who 
will use her in cruising between New 
York and Bar Harbor, Me. 

The 143-ft. steam yacht Rowena, 
owned by Morrill Goddard, sold to 
Commander Donald B. MacMillan 
of Boston, whose expedition will 
leave about the middle of July for 
Greenland for scientific exploration 
in Arctic waters. This yacht was 
originally built at the end of the war 
as a mine sweeper and converted 
into a yacht for cruising in Atlantic 
coast waters. 

The 94-ft. steel motor yacht 
Dixie sold by F. D. M. Strachan, 
Brunswick, Ga., to P. A. Rose, 
New York yachtsman, for use in 
local waters. 

The 112-ft. twin screw motor 
yacht TYaniwha, sold for Morrill 
Goddard to Commander Charles E. 
Fox of Chicago, Ill. The yacht is 
now being outfitted, preparatory to 
making the trip to the Great Lakes. 

Two new 34-ft. Elco cruisettes 
have just been sold to two local 
yachtsmen for use in these waters. 
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NOTE:—When it comes 
to shaving with salt 
water, ‘*‘Barbasol”’ is the 
sailor’s ‘‘Hornpipe.”’ 





st way 


out of a scrape 
— Barbasol 


Makes no difference how much your 
face may pain the innocent bystanders. 


It’s your own phiz—a birthday pres- 
ent from your folks—and you like 
Especially in this 


to treat it right. 
matter of shaving. 


Therefore we make bold to mention 
Barbasol, the new way of taking the 
whiskers off and leaving the mascu- 
line cheeks and chin as satiny, smooth 


and cool as a baby’s. 


Barbasol offers every man a new ex- 
perience in shaving. It’s speedy. It’s 
pleasant. Just wet your face—spread 
on a film of Barbasol (but don’t rub 


in)—shave. 


No brush. No rub-in. No pulling. No 
scraping. No after-smart. Any razor, 
safety or straight blade. Any water— 
hard or soft, hot or cold. The natural 
oils are left right in the skin, and that 
accounts for the absence of pesky itch 


or burning. Ingrowing hairs have 


way of disappearing from faces that 


are shaved with Barbasol. 


Any face—and Barbasol!—that’s all 
there is to the perfect shave. Espe- 
cially if you have a face that calls for 


a better, finer shave. 


The little coupon at the right will 
. Use Bar- 
basol, 3 times, according to direc- 
tions, and see what we mean by The 


bring you a free trial tube 


Modern Way of Shaving. 


Barbasol . 


For Modern Shaving 





The 

4 Barbasol Co. 
? indianapolis, Ind. 
Jf I'll give it a fair 
trial; please send 

4 me your free sam- 


7 Pie tube. 






